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MRS, HOWARD PAUL, 

'INHIS versatile artiste, 
though scarcely thirty- 

three years of age, has been 


80 long before the public, oo 


and exhibited her i 


Powers in so great a variety oe 
of characters, that her name 
Must be one of the most 
familiar of our time in the 
fars of playgoers, not only 
In London and the pro- 
Vinces, but also in America; 
and having so frequently re- 
erred to her successes in 
Cur dramatic and musical 
Notices, it would be quite a 
Work of supererogation to 
attempt more here than a 
very brief sketch of her 
Career, 
We have the very best 
reason for saying that Mrs. 
oward Paul, first known 
to the world as Isabelle 
Featherstone, adopted the 
musical and dramatic pro- 
fession combined from an 
Instinctive and unconquer- 
able love, in spite of the 
Steatest opposition on the 
part of her friends, and has 
always been enthusiastically 
devoted to her calling, as all 
true artists must be. 
er first appearance was 
at the Strand Theatre in 
the part of Captain Mac- 
eath, and she subsequently 
Won dramatic laurels, as 
Some of our readers may 
remember, on the boards of 
Old Drury.” A portion 
of her musical education 
aving been received in 
Tance and Italy, the foun- 
ation of a correct style and 
Method was laid, which has 
Since been of enduring ser- 
Vice to her. Her voice, 
Which is a pure contralto, 
Tanges from A in the bass 
Clef to A in alt—a compass 
of Precisely three octaves— 
-€ lower portion of which 
1s Singularly rich and power- 
a quality. The great ; ; 
cise * of oat Howard Paul’s manner on the stage is | 
eh — ; She looks, moves, and speaks with a 
cae 0 led ae as different as can be 
convent, rtm int and cant the nek 
arly distinct, x There is anton eae ‘fini i aie 
“ssumptions, and where dial a Nei 1 Scotch, 
ma mee cj aero ae ae Irish and Scotch, 
er fare is/tally ig hOiandeaallne oc ee 
ce is an intellectual on a ae 
ectual one. 


has 


: er Many impersonations it 
Goneisen y imp we may specially men- 


Wonderfy] b 
"nanimously 
truest impers 

e Stage i 
remembered th 
he delineation 
© which Wwe 
® whimsical p 


it of fidelity in art. 


of Irish character. The other creation 
allude is “The Unprotected Female,” 
ortrait, highly coloured, of an angular, 


“Molly Doolan, the Irish Nurse,” is a) 
The Dublin press | 
pronounced it the “best, because the | 
onation of an Irish girl ever given on | 
& very great compliment, when it is| 
at scores of actresses have attempted | 
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MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 
(from a Photograph. ) 


sf learned ignorant,” old maid, who rehearses the 
various attacks made upon her heart, and afterwards 
sings a capital song anent the troubles and hardships 
that a poor lone female must endure. 
Dickens himself spoke of this impersonation as a 
“ wonderfully clever bit of acting.” 

When speaking of her versatility and full command 
over her voice, the curious entertainment that she once 
attempted, and was designated her “ Living Portrait 
of Mr. Sims Reeves,” should not be forgotten. This 
was a capital reproduction of our great tenor’s manner, 
style, voice, and appearance, and how complete was 
the imitation may be judged by the following authentic 
anecdote that will be new to many readers : Among 
the audience one evening, at the St. James’s-hall, in 
London, was a Russian nobleman, who had never 
before visited the English metropolis. On the con- 
clusion of “Come into the Garden, Maud,” sung by 
Mrs. Howard Paul, the Russian applauded vehemently, 


‘and expressed a desire to his friend and cicerone (an 


Charles. 


| Price THREEPENCE. 
Post Free, 4s. 4d, per Quarter. 


Englishman) to be _ pre- 

sented to the exquisite 

tenor. His friend at once 

assured him that it was not 

a tenor, but a lady he had 

just heard. ‘ Impossible !” 
se said the Russian, “this is 
mere badinage. I am not 
so great a stranger in Eng- 
land that I am to be told 
English ladies possess tenor 
voices.”  “ But >I assure 
you,” pursued the English- 
man, ‘it is no device of 
mine, but a singular truth ; 
that was the voice of a 
lady, and a wonderful imi- 
tation of Mr. Reeves, our 
first English tenor.” In 
spite of this assurance the 
Russian was incredulous. 
He shook his head doubt- 
ingly. “My friend,” said 
he, “I have no doubt you 
believe it to be a lady, but 
there is some trick, some 
artifice here beyond your 
comprehension. No woman 
living could mimic tke notes 
and intonation ef a man so 
closely. Depend upon it, 
you are the dupe.” It was 
in. vain the Englishman 
pretested that he was cor- 
rect. His noble friend grew - 
excited. “Sir,” said he, 
with emphasis, “Tl wager 
you 1002. that it was not a 
lady who sang. Do you 
take me for an imbecile, 
that I can’t distinguish a 
female, even if she be dis- 
guised!” The wager was 
then and there agreed upon. 
At the end of the evening 
the whole party waited to 
see the heroine of the enter- 
tainmentin propria persona; 
and it was not until the 
Russian had heard Mrs. 
Howard Paul, attired as a 
lady, sing the same song, 
that he would believe it was 
not a gentleman he had lis- 
tened to only an hour be- 
fore. Of course, the Eng- 
lishman won the 100/., and 
at once signified his inten- 
tion of bestowing it on a 
charity. As the group left the room, the Russian cast 
a glance back at Mrs. Howard Paul, and addressed his 
friend, with puzzled air: “Ma for if are you quite sure 
this zs a lady, and not a gentleman in crinoline, got up 
to play a trick on me!” Mrs. Howard Paul caught 
the last words, and instantly sat.down at the piano, 
and sang a Russian Troika song in her natural voice. 
This at once completed the little comedy. 

Mrs. Howard Paul last year achieved, as we need 
scarcely remind the reader, a great and deserved suc- 
cess in London, at the Olympic Theatre, in Offenbach’s 
brilliant opera, Zhe Grand Duchess, and only a few 
weeks ago, at Drury-lane Theatre, she essayed the 
character of Lady Macbeth, in Shakespeare’s tragedy. 
Of the character of her acting we have already spoken 
in our recent criticism on} this resumption of the 
legitimate drama at Drury-lane. 

Mrs. Howard Paul’s tour with her husband in the 
United States was a series of triumphs for her. They 
were received by the President at the White House 
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with great cordiality, and in Boston Longfellow was 
so charmed with the lady’s interpetration of his “ Ex- 
celsior,” that he presented her with a copy of this 
beautiful lyric in his own handwriting—a delicate 
compliment highly appreciated by the fair recipient. 
Mr. Longfellow invited the artistes to his house at 
Cambridge, near Boston, to meet a large circle of his 
literary and musical neighbours. 

In short, then, Mrs. Howard Paul’s public career 
must be considered highly successful ; still, we cannot 
but think that she has, on the whole, scarcely done 
justice to her powers, either as a vocalist or dramatist, 
often assuming parts ridiculously beneath her. On 
this point, however, we are pleased to know that she 
has thought seriously of late, and we should not be at 
all surprised, therefore, to find her making further 
advances’ in her arduous and difficult profession. Her 
own remarks show this, hence we trust we may be 
pardoned for quoting them. Referring to her pro- 
fessional career, she observed tous: “I have never 
taken any other model for my performances than 
Nature, believing that to be a sufficient study for a 
lifetime ; and that, having travelled widely, and with 
my senses awake, I have enjoyed the opportunity of 
studying human nature in the ‘broad, for I believe 
the true genius of an actor is versatility. What fine and 
successful examples of the correctness of that idea 
do the continental theatres afford, where they scarcely 
know that almost fatal ‘line of business’ with 
which our theatres are so closely acquainted. It is 
therefore because I love my work, apart from any 
ambitious desires (which I confess to), that I make 
study of, and play at every opportunity, parts of a 
higher and more important character than I have done 
in my early career, for any study which stimulates the 
brain to higher thoughts must have a healthful influ- 
ence upon both artiste and audience. I love and 
respect my art, and if industry, conscientiousness, and 
self-examination can advance me, I WILL mount 
higher yet.” 

Here we must ccnclude, and in doing so we cannot 
Lut wish both Mrs. Howard Paul and her husband 
abundant and lone-continued success. 


EVENING PRAYER. 


Now the soft warm gleam uncertain 
In the little chamber stays, 
On the spotless falling curtain, 
By the bedside where she prays : 
From the shadow round her kneeling, 
Slender hands are raised appealing. 


Down below the shadow resteth, 

O’er blush-alabaster feet, 
Simple robe of white investeth 

Up to where bows, childlike sweet, 
Gentle head in hands half hidden, 
Whence the shadow falls forbidden. 


From our dusk her hands are lifting, 
And the light, in answer bland, 
Down her sleek brown tresses drifting, 
Seems to smooth them with a hand— 
Solemn hand from forth the splendour, 
Where this child hath those that tend her ! 


These love-tears may cloud my vision ; 
Yet about this humble room 
Do not faces dim, Elysian, 
Yearn down o’er her through the gloom? 
Even the shades are glory colder, : 
Warming softer as they fold her ! 


So bathe her feet our earth’s chill sorrow, 
Never cling more dark than this ; 
From her gentle spirit borrow 
Even the hues and warmth of bliss, 
While her soul inhales the heaven, 
Praying thus at morn and even ! 


Her, life’s darkling pilgrim haileth ; 
Mountain forest, haunted nook, 
As on high serene she saileth, 
Smile beneath her sainted look ! 
Only worldlings, foul in feeling, 
Curse the childlike light revealing. 


Spirit music, souls of flowers, 
Here luxuriate to shape, 
Charming far the baleful powers : 
Blessed moment, wherefore "scape ? 
Hold her young, so griefless praying, 
Hold these trancéd eyes from straying ! 
Hon. Ropven Noet. 
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A poetical contributor sends us a production, and adds : 
‘Did burns ever rite anything like this?” According to the 
pest of our knowledge and ability, he did not. 

IvE Pounps For A TiTLE.—Here i h f 
ladies of tact and imagination. An vailvaktisamant suit Saat ‘G 
oa onmals ceaas ating : ‘Howard Paul’s Entertainment— 
e Lounds for a Title.—Mr. Howard Paul’s Entertainment, 
which consists of songs and impersonations, has no title. It 
Pet eS See simply as Songs and Impersonations. 
: Y ae Bae N be given for a comprehensive, short, sharp, 
tit than three words.—Addre 

. ss, during the month 

of March, Mr, Howard Paul, 59, Carlton-hill. St. John’s-wood 
London. Each title to be accompanied by ne iene - d a 
dress of the sender, and on the last day of March (not the 1 
of April) the election will be made. If two 
I : persons should 
chance to send the title that will be selected, the prize will be 
fairly divided. This advertisement is inserted in good faith 
and is not intended as ‘chaff.’”” Here is a good subject for 
discussion after dinner or tea as to what three words would 
appropriately form an expressive title for an entertainment in 
which singing and the assumption of character are conspicuous, 
A little pen-and-ink or pencil sketch would also doubtless be 
useful to convey the idea more distinctly. As Mr. Howard 
Paul’s entertainment is a favourite among the ladies, we are 
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By ANNA GRAHAM. 
Author of “ The Old Man's Story,” ‘‘ Too Late,” ke. 
—— 
CHAPTER IIL. 


Aanes Frioyp sat by the open window of the school- 
room at Acacia Lodge, a square new villa that surmounted 
a piece of rising ground just beyond the village, its white 
frontage gleaming through a screen of acacias, laburnums, 
and guilder roses. The schoolroom was at the back of 
the house, and the window looked out upon green meadow 
slopes and fair orchards, from which pretty rose-covered 


cottages peeped out; on level pasture lands traversed by | 


a watercourse that flashed out here and there through the 
pollard willows ; on the church tower crowning the dark 
tree masses, and away over all to the pine-covered hills 
standing purpleagainst thetwilightsky—a deepsolemnsky, 
with one white steady point of light shining through it. 
But the features of the landscape were fast losing indi- 
viduality of outline, and blending vaguely together in 
the soft duskiness of the June night. 

Agnes thought she had an excuse for a few idle 
minutes, and in all probability she had, for her fingers 
had been moving rapidly for the last two hours as they 
fashioned the little dress in her hands. The tired hands 
dropped wearily in her lap now, and her head found a 
resting place against the window-frame, the far-away look 
in her eyes giving evidence that her thoughts had wan- 
dered off into dreamland. It was not often that they were 
permitted such an aerial excursion. Little rest did Agnes 
Floyd find either for hands or brain at Acacia Lodge ; 
she certainly had not expected much when she ariswered 
that advertisement for a nursery governess, to take ‘‘ the 
entire charge of four children under ten years of age,” 
the said governess to be perfectly amiable,” a good needle- 
woman, able to impart a thorough English education, 
and competent to teach music, singing, drawing, fancy 
work, and the rudiments of French,” for the munificent 


sum of twelve pounds a-year. But then she had found 
herself so hard pressed in the hand-to-hand battle of life, 
that she had been fain to escape from it to the first 
shelter that offered for weary arm and failing heart. In 
other words, hard work and plenty of it, with the protec- 
tion of a home and twelve pounds a-year, were decidedly 
preferable to idleness and starvation, or a humiliating de- 
pendence on the one or two friends who might possibly 
have the power and inclination to maintain her. 

Thrown nearly friendless and penniless on a world, from 
all experimental knowledge of which she had hitherto 
been most carefully shielded, by the sudden death of her 
father, a professional man—who, living, had lavished on 
his only child every care and tenderness, barely contrived 
to keep his expenditure within the verge of his income, 
and, dying, left her totally unprovided for—she was 
aroused from the bewilderment of her first wild sorrow 
by the urgent necessity for becoming her own bread- 
winner, and, like most educated women thrown on their 
own resources, her thoughts turned at once to governess- 
ship. It would be so easy to teach, she thought ; but here 
failure after failure awaited her. Her youth and utter 
inexperience were, in the sight of careful mammas, de- 
fects so serious as to overbalance the many accomplish- 
ments she really possessed ; and so, heartsick with re- 
peated disappointments, and standing tremblingly face to 


face with poverty, she became nursery governess at Acacia 


Lodge. 

A year had passed since then—a whole year of constant, 
ill-requited toil, uncheered by a single word of love or 
sympathy. Not that Mrs. Kingston was either hareh or 
unfeeling in a general way ; she simply treated her nur- 
sery governess as a sort of upper servant, saw that all due 
attention was given to her comfort in the house, paid her 
her poor little saiary very punctually every quarter, and 
was most patronising in her manner when most kind. | 

No ; Agnes Floyd had no special grievance to complain 
of. Mrs. Kingston could not be blamed for her uncon- 
genial surroundings and unutterable loneliness ; she could 
not, if she would, fill her heart’s deep hungering for the 
loving and sympathetic companionship she had lost when 
her father died. But she sometimes asked of herself 
wearily, would this loveless, unshared life go on for ever ? 


sure he would prefer to make his award to one of the fair sex. | this plodding, daily routine of work, lesson-books, slates, 
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smudged copies, desperate attempts upon “ Ahn’s First 
French Course” (which began at ‘‘ Mon pére et ma mére,” 
and seemed likely to end there), wearisome pianoforte 
exercises performed by blundering and too often reluctant 
little fingers, offices appertaining entirely to the nursery, 
battles for mastery with childish waywardness, long even- 
ing hours spent in making and repairing the children’s 
clothes, for the care of their wardrobe was included in her 
duties—would allthis go on for years? These were times 
when her heart sank despairingly at the prospect, and the 
present was one of them. 

Her meditations were, however, interrupted by a smart 
tap at the door, followed by the entrance of Miss King- 
ston, a young lady of twenty, very fashionably attired, 
and rejoicing in an exaggerated chignon, surmounting a 
cataract of tawny-coloured hair, which the fair owner was 
pleased to consider golden, but of which her friends were 
wont to speak in less flattering terms. 

“ Oh, Miss Floyd, why are you sitting in the dark, and 
by the open window, too? Will you light the gas, please ; 
I want to speak to you. I hope that dress of Clara’s is 
nearly finished.” 

Agnes informed her that it was, while closing the 
window and lighting the gas as desired. 

“‘T am glad of that, because I want you to do mea 
favour. You have so much taste, you know. Can you 
alter the trimming of my mauve silk before I dress for 
dinner to-morrow? The velvet must be taken off, and 
lace substituted. Of course I know it is not exactly your 
place to do this, but I am sure you won’t mind, for, to 
tell you the truth, I wish to look my best to-morrow. 
Papa has invited two gentlemen to dinner, and one of 
them is such a handsome man. He is only an artist, 
though, and poor, I daresay—artists generally are, I think. 
It isa great pity. Papa picked them up somewhere this 
evening, and brought them home, and introduced them 
to mamma and me. He has a great idea, you know, of 
entertaining strangers, and they are strangers here ; have 
come on a sketching tour, or something of that kind. 
But they are perfect gentlemen, both of them. Mr. Vin- 
cent—he’s the artist—has painted Thornleigh Church, and 
given papa the picture ; it is so pretty.” 

Agnes had already formed her own opinion of the 
artist, if not of his picture, but she said nothing. It was 
not her custom to reciprocate the little confidences which 
Caroline Kingston condescendingly reposed in her some 
times, much as she would have confided them to a fa- 
vourite maid, had she been so fortunate as to possess one. 
She rather ruefully accepted the addition to her legitimate 
duties required of her by the owner of the mauve silk, 
mentally noting a resolve to leave Acacia Lodge on the 
first fitting opportunity. 

The dress was re-trimmed, and Miss Kingston rustled 
downstairs in it next day, fully bent on captivating the 
handsome artist. Not that her wishes concerning him 
took a matrimonial direction, for, as she afterwards re- 
marked to her mamma, it would have been such folly to 
think of marrying an artist, but Thornleigh furnished so 
few admirers that she was resolved to make the most of 
this one. Of course he was an admirer; he had found 
so much to say to her the evening before, and what other 
attraction than herself could Acacia Lodge hold for him ? 

Agnes, drinking her tea with the children in the school- 
room, heard the hum of cheerful voices in the dining- 
room below, and from amidst it she could distinguish a 
pleasant tone she had heard once before, and the sound 
brought with it the vision of a bright, frank, manly face, 
and clear earnest eyes. And then Agnes sighed, for no 
particular reason that she knew of, but a spirit of repin- 
ing had arisen within her and would not be laid. 

After dinner, however, she received a message from 
Mrs. Kingston, requesting her to dress the two elder 
children and bring them into the drawing-room, as Mr. 
Vincent had inquired for Leo, the young geutleman who 
had interested himself in his attempt to sketch Thorn- 
leigh Church. 

Agnes donned the unwonted evening dress with just a 
little flutter of girlish excitement quickening her pulses. She 
had worn no colours since her father’s death, but in the 
long, sweeping dress of black silk, with simple ornaments 
of jet, she looked the very perfection of quiet elegance. 
Her figure was very slight, yet rounded into faultless 
symmetry, and her face was lovely—there could be no 
question of that—lovely both in form and expression; the 
small, delicately-chiselled features, the pure and pearl-. 
like semi-transparency of complexion, the bright warm 
ripples of chesnut hair, the large, soft, liquid brown eyes 
gave her a beauty of the highest and most refined type. 

The passionate admiration with which Vincent regarded 
her was, to say the least of it, quite as lover-like as it was 
artist-like, but Mrs. Kingston was too deeply interested 
in introducing to his notice her eight-year old son and 
heir to observe it. Master Leo was gladdened by the 
sight of the pictures which Vincent had brought in his 
sketch-book ostensibly for that young gentleman’s amuse- 
ment, and of course his governess had the full benefit of 
them too, with the additional advantage of sundry illus- 
trative comments not exactly adapted to a juvenile capa- 
city. One, a moonlight view of the Coliseum, taken by 
Vincent on the spot, seemed to her such an embodiment 
of some lines of Edgar Allan Poe’s, that she could not 
help repeating them— 

Vastness and age, and memories of eld 
Silence and desolation, and dim might. 


And then followed an animated discussion on poetry, 
which the two had pretty much to themselves, Caroline 
throwing in a few not too discriminative adjectives when 
Tennyson came on the tapis. Agnes had forgotten that 
she was a nursery governess ; she only felt that for the 
first time since her father’s death she held intercourse on 
equal ground with a mind of high tone and culture, of 
native delicacy and refinement, fraternising with her own 
in a sort of mental freemasonry that made her feel as if 
she must have known this frank, cordial-mannered artist 
half a lifetime. 

At last Mrs. Kingston created a diversion by sending 
Caroline to the piano. She remembered Agnes’s place in 
the household, if the governess had herself forgotten it 
and looked her surprise, not to Say displeasure, at the 
sudden animation of the ’girl who had always been so 
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_ quiet and reserved ; and Agnes, catching this look, re- 
membered it also; she coloured painfully, drew back 
from the table, and sat down in a quiet corner. 

Vincent closed the sketch-book and took his stand by 
the piano, where he gallantly occupied himself in turning 
the leaves of Caroline’s music, his glance straying now 
and then, as if by an irresistible fascination, towards the 
beautiful face in the corner. 

Miss Kingston sang two or three of tho newest songs, 
selecting them without any reference to the words, which, 
not to speak too harshly of them, made some feeble at- 
tempt at poetry, looking round at the conclusion of each 
for laudation and the expected ‘‘ one more song, if you 
please,” and then she had to vacate the music-stool in 
favour of Miss Juliana, the little lady in white, who was 
brought forward by her mamma to display her musical 
talents in a simple waltz, in which she was so nearly per- 
fect as not to strike a wrong note more than _half-a-dozen 
times. The musical proclivities of the Misses Kingston 
were not by any means striking. Atthe close of this per- 
formance Agnes was drawn from her corner by the request 
of Vincent, seconded by his friend, Mr. Archibald Trent- 
ham, for some music, when her firmness and brilliancy of 
touch, and her clear bird-like voice, were keenly appre- 
ciated by force of contrast. Mrs. Kingston could not be 
blind to this, and she decided thatit was time for Juliana 
and Leopold to retire. Agnes caught a glance from Vin- 
cent at parting that sent her upstairs with her heart 
beating strangely. 

(To be concluded in our neat. ) 
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(NE of the most useful of modern improvements in 
t the management of horticultural exhibitions is the 

% introduction of what are usually designated “floral 
decorations for the dinner-table,” but which, in reality, 
comprise decorations suited to many other purposes. The 
competitions resulting from the invitations given have 
had a marked effect on the taste displayed at home in 
the employment of flowers as embellishments, and, to a 
certain extent, as necessary adjuncts to festivities and 
family gatherings. Much talent hitherto latent, or but 
rarely called into exercise, has been quickened into 
activity in public competitions, and many who would ap- 
preciate good teaching in matters of taste have benefited 
by the lessons offered thereby. Properly enough, the 
competitions have usually been amongst ladies only, and 
occasionally ladies have been appointed to determine the 
relative merits of the competitions, and award the prizes 
offered. In our visits to exhibitions, we have been 
deeply interested in watching the development of the art 
of decorating in this particular department of the 
economy of the Home of Taste, and it is with delightful 
satisfaction we have observed the steady improvement 
from year to year by which these exhibitions have been 
marked. When they were first instituted, many clumsy 
contrivances for the reception of fruit and flowers, and 
many ill-judged combinations of colours, were displayed ; 
there was, indeed, fora time, a sort of indefinable want 
felt by many of some type or standard of perfection, 
which was in great part supplied when the Misses March 
made their début, and attained the highest honours at 
South Kensington, by means of what were immediately 
designated the ‘‘ Marchian épergnes.” The majority of 
all the favourite decorative contrivances have since that 
epoch in the history of the art partaken more or less of 
the same characters, and this for good reasons too. In 
the typical group there was a central vase of three tiers 
and two smaller vases of two tiers each, all of colourless 
«glass, and of the simplest design, but in outlines and 
proportions truthful and elegant. Many variations on 
this style of decoration have been made with more or less 
success, butstillit everywhere and always has the best chance 
provided the furnishing is well done, for on that it depends 
as much as on the design, save and except in so far as the 
graceful outlines and adaptability of the vases to the 
purposes they are designed to serve secure a favourable 
acceptance. Perhaps we should give the next place to 
the pluteau, the favourite form of which is first a circular 
dish of polished silver, or of silvered glass with silver rim 
and feet, with a group of small glass cornucopiz, or con- 
volvulus-shaped vases, in the centre. This form is well 
adapted for the display of a group of fruit, but less so for 
flowers, because we look down upon it; and handsome 
fruit placed below the eye pleases more effectually than 
flowers in a like position. When we have a series of 
vases lifted up, as in the case of the vases figured on 
page 185, the graceful forms as well as the varied colours 
of leaves and flowers are effectually brought out, espe- 
cially because of the free play of light amongst and 
through them ; but the lower dish or tazza may be filled 
with fruit, and indeed fruit may be mingled with leaves 
and flowers all through with a most pleasing effect, pro- 
vided only that the work is well done. Many elaborate 
and costly contrivances in metal and prismatic glass have 
been brought into use for the decoration of the table, but 
the simple glass stem, expanding into simple glass tazzas 
or vases, has enjoyed distinctive favour wherever it has 
been ably presented as to dressing, for the simple reason 
that in this matter simplicity is desirable, and complica- 
tion objectionable ; and as to colour, usually bright 
metals, bronze, prismatic glass, &c., and other prononcé 
materials, make too great ademand on the eye, and fix the 
attention on what does not interest deeply, at the ex- 
pense of the flowers, which interest all alike from first to 
last. A moment’s consideration of the conditions re- 
quisite to success will afford the key to the success of 
colourless glass—and the simplest designs over the most 
costly, and perhaps, as to their intrinsic merit apart from 
the circumstances of the case—elegant contrivances. 

A dinner-table is intended chiefly for the enjoyment of 
those who sit at it, and should never be made an occasion 
for ostentatious display of plate or cumbrous ornaments. 
One of the charms of a good dinner is agreeable conversa- 
tion ; we cannot enjoy a meal that is eaten in dead 


silence. Now, the more heavily weighted the table is 
with plate or with massive ornaments, the more are the 
guests oppressed by grandeur and awed into silence. For 
every necessary purpose of the feast there can be nothing 
too good. The precious metals are better than crockery 
for the reception of the viands, and crockery is better 
than pewter or wood. But there is a point at which to 
cease in the employment of costly furniture, and we cer- 
tainly reach it when we begin to enrich the scene with 
fruits and flowers. These claim admiration on their own 
account, and require only to be placed in elegant recep- 
tacles in an elegant manner, so as to be seen from all 
points, so as to offer no obstruction to the interchange of 
words and glances across the table, and so as not to over- 
weigh or oppress the social light that belongs to the scene, 
and which is so easily crushed by excess of grandeur, or 
much more display of any kind than is appropriate to the 
place and the persons assembled. The light, simple, 
elegant vases of white glass fulfil these conditions admi- 
rably when skilfully furnished, and even if poorly fur- 
nished are often to be preferred to the more elaborate and 
costly products of the metallurgist, because their very 
unobtrusiveness is favourable to ease and sociality. It 
must not be supposed, however, that we intend to utter 
a general condemnation of ornaments in metal. It matters 
not what the material may be, or, indeed, if a variety of 
materials are combined together, provided the require- 
ments of the case are complied with. Ata grand dinner 
we expect to see grand decorations, such as at a humbler 
table would be extravagant or, perhaps, absurd; but the 
comfort of the guests is the matter of primary import- 
ance, and the embellishments of the table are to be 
adapted to that end; the guests are not to be adapted to 
the decorations. When two friends happen to be placed 
on opposite sides of a table, with a large urn stuffed full 
of artificial flowers in the shape of a gigantic cauliflower. 
and they have painfully to bob their heads right and left 
to catch the merest glimpses of the extreme outside edges 
of each other’s physiognomies, they are apt to curse the 
gay cauliflower and its sumptuous receptacle, instead of 
giving God thanks for their happy meeting and their well- 
spread table ; or, if less profane, will certainly entertain 
undesirable notions as to the notions of their host in 
matters of taste and propriety. Zhe chief adornments of 
a dinner-table are the guests assembled. Let that be 
remembered for ever and ever. The wealth of Croesus 
might just as well be flung into the sea for the distraction 
of the fishes as be employed in overloading the table 
whereat his guests have assembled, not so much to be 
convinced of his wealth and grandeur as to see each 
other, and do justice to his hospitality by enjoying it. 
For the present, this perhaps will be enough on the 
general requirements of dinner-table decorations. 

In furnishing vases, plateaux, and other contrivances, 
a certain richness of effect should be aimed at, but with 
the softening aid of a certain happy ease and negligence. 
It is impossible to represent with proper effect examples 
of good grouping without the aid of colour, but such as 
black and white will do bas been done in the sketches 
which appear on page 185. Let us again take up the story 
of the requirements. As we are to sit for some time at 
the table, and may frequently look at the decorations, 
perhaps even talk about them, the more choice and beau- 
tiful the flowers and fruits the better. A good . effect in 
the whole grouping is undoubtedly the matter of highest 
importance. Weeds tastefully grouped are to be pre- 
ferred to orchids clumsily heaped up, and as it were 
thrust upon us. But given a couple of vases equally 
tasteful as to arrangement, one filled with the commonest 
flowers of the field or garden, the other with rare and 
costly flowers, the last must have our preference cer- 
tainly. We require, in the first place, a good general 
effect ; for these decorations constitute a part of the 
visible welcome which a table spread for dinner should 
offer in every one of its several features. But when we 
have been seated long enough to take notice of the sorts 
of flowers and fruits that are grouped in the épergnes, 
the more individual beauty and interest we find amongst 
them the better. As to suitable subjects, to enumerate 
them is impossible ; their name is Legion. But almost 
anything and everything that the garden or the field will 
furnish may be employed, provided the decorator bas the 
taste and judgment requisite for the task. We have seen 
such things as hollyhocks and dahlias, which, in truth, 
are ‘‘lumping” flowers for this sort of work, employed 
with the best effect ; and we have seen delicate grasses 
and fuchsias, which are pre-eminently adapted to the 
purpose, so badly set up as to have no grace at all, but 
rather as if to hint to us that an angel, when its wings 
are crumpled, is but a chubby boy after all—perhaps a 
clumsy one of his sort. We must, as arule, be content 
with what the season and our resources place at our com- 
mand ; but in selecting from our stores, whether they be 
great or small, a few more of the requirements of the 
case must be kept in view. Let us once more return to 
first principles. 
_ In the majority of cases the vases are fitted by day- 
light, but are to be seen by artificial light, whether of gas, 
candles, or what else. The particular light under which 
they are to be displayed is a consideration of the first 
importance. Usually delicate shades of lilac, such as we 
have in the Chinese primula, have the appearance of 
dirty white by artificial light ; some shades of blue, such 
as we have in plumbago capensis, change to a washed-out 
slate; and all yellows, from deepest orange to palest 
primrose, undergo considerable change, rarely for the 
better. White and most shades of red are least influenced 
by the quality of the light, and if duly proportioned with 
shades of green the grouping may be rendered at once 
rich, varied, fresh, and pleasing. The experienced 
artist will at times use almost anything, and all will be 
right in the end; for the worst colours may be Improved 
by skilful association, as the best may be made obnoxious 
by excess or injudicious combinations. Suppose in the 
case of Mrs. Smith’s decoration (see illustration) it is 
winter time, and we cannot have fuchsias for the effect 
required. We can have the crimson tubes of thrysacan- 
thus rutilans instead, and in all nature we can scarcely 
find a better subject to trim the edge of the central tazza 
with pendant flowers of the best possible colour for arti- 


ficial light. All roses of every kind look well at night. 
Geraniums of every kind are equally fortunate, for they 
do not offer us any blue or yellow tints that suffer change 
by artificial light. Speaking generally, orchids of all 
kinds are suitable ; sprigs of heath and epacris are ad- 
mirable. Strange to say, the lovely mauvy flowers of 
justicia speciosa change to a rich bright crimson under 
gaslight, and some cineraries of a mauvy cast, especially 
if edged with white, come out well. As a rule, beware 
of blues and yellows of every shade, and of the colours 
into which they enter largely, as orange and purple, or 
your best daylight work may be poor indeed when placed 
beneath the treacherous gaslight. 

Systematic colouring is rarely satisfactory ; for even if 
good of its kind—which, by the way, it is not likely to 
be, because these contrivances do not afford space for the 
development of anything like a pattern in colours—must 
fail in the end, because it will weary. Sometimes we see 
a group of épergnes carefully coloured in circles of red, 
white, and blue, with regular dottings of green and fern 
fronds, severely regular, to finish the edges with. They 
make one dreary after the first five minutes; they are 
like the bedding system reductio ad absurdum. Symmetry 
is desirable, but that is possible with a certain happy 
ease and elegance. Nature is symmetrical, but rarely 
will her best-balanced works bear the test of rule and 
compasses. The sharply-coloured diapers or mosaics of 
this: sort call to mind Pope’s burlesque of the precise 
verse-makers :— 

‘*Whene’er you hear the cooling western breeze, 
In the next line it whispers through the trees.” 


If sharp rings of colour are all we want, paper, calico, or 
any other cheap and gaudy stuff will answer as well as 
Howers ; and, in fact, a good Chinese lantern with a rush- 
light in it would please a tasteful eye much more than an 
épergne filled with circles or divisions of two or three of 
the most powerfully-contrasted colours. Good miaxfures 
should be the aim, but there must be symmetry in some 
sort, and the colours must have the relief of a sufficient 
amount of green. The introduction of green in proper 
quantity and in proper form is a most important matter. 
Bits of lycopodium and maiden-hair fern are sure to be 
appropriate. Small leaves of many kinds may be used 
with advantage. Variegated leaves are frequently useful, 
but we must beware of such as are coarse, or which have 
a sepulchral air by gaslight, as may happen with leaves cf 
begonia, cissus, amaranthus, and coleus. Many of the 
lighter kinds of wild and garden grasses may be used with 
great effect. We shall never forget how Mrs. Cutbush 
once charmed a thousand people at an exhibition at 
Highgate by trimming the edge of a topmost vase of a 
Marchian stand with the vivid green of isolepis gracilis, 
forming a fringe of fairy tassels to a glorious assortment 
of leaves and flowers. Nor shall we soon forget how 
Mrs. Saunders—(see illustration)—at the first display of 
dinner decorations at Taunton, achieved an artistic 
triumph by preparing first a series of groups of exceed- 
ingly rich flowers, and then subduing and harmonising 
their colours by means of a green lace of fronds of adian- 
tum cuneatum gently laid over them. We might, indeed, 
draw upon our memory for hundreds of instances ; for 
we have had to judge these things officially so often, that 
the habit of analysing effect has become a sort of second 
nature. But we will be content to say that the some- 
what heavy head-piece of Mrs. Taylor’s stand, as it ap- 
pears in our engraving, was in reality one of the most 
successful examples of green filigree work we have seen, 
and it consisted chiefly of lycopodiums. 

There is yet another matter of some importance. It. is 
that the flowers are required to last some time ; if they 
fall to pieces before the feast is over, it is matter for re- 
gret, and may be evidence of defective work in the first 
instance. The subjects should so far as possible be 
selected, not only for their fitness as to form and colour, 
but as to capabilities of endurance. The lovely and deli- 
cate spirsea japonica, which looks too frail for enduring 
the heat of a dining-room for an hour, will wear out the 
longest night and still look fresh. The stoutest leaves of 
caladium that can be found will begin to look flaccid, 
perhaps will actually shrivel, in an hour or two in a dry 
atmosphere. Perhaps as much depends upon the mode 
of setting up the flowers as upon their relative textiire 
and powers of endurance. Those that have been care- 
fully cut with a knife will last longer than those the stems 
of which have been mangled by rude finger-nails, or even 
with scissors ; for crushed vessels cannot take up mois- 
ture so effectually as those that have been cleanly severed. 
It is, of course, desirable that all leaves and flowers should 
be somehow in contact with water ; yet, when fruit and 
flowers are mingled in the same dish, that is impossible. 
Then thick-leaved or hard-leaved subjects should have the 
preference, as they can better endure the tax. of evapora- 
tion than those of a papery or tissue texture. Something 
may be done, however, to assist the fragile candidates. 
Take a frond of maiden-hair, dip it in water, gently shake 
it, so that it appears dry, and, whether placed with its 
stem in water or not, it will last out twice as long in a 
hot room as a frond from the very same plant that was 
not so dipped. There is no mystery in the matter. There 
is a certain amount of moisture, the result of the dipping, 
entangled in the texture, especially about the margins of 
the pinnules, which assists to preserve its freshness ; in 
this we have the explanation of the fact. Generally 
speaking, dipping is not necessary, but it is well to bear 
in mind that, when our work is likely to b& severely tried, 
we have this resource to aid it. 

There are many more points that might be dwelt upon, 
but we must be content to mention only one, and that is, 
that flowers which emit agreeable odours or that are quite 
destitute of fragrance are to be preferred to such as 
offend the nostrils. Some odours are agreeable to some 
persons and obnoxious to others. No one, we suppose, 
could endure the putrid-meat-like smell of stapelias ; and, 
fortunately, though extremely beautiful, their purple and 
brown tints are quite unfit for decorative purposes ; but 
the chrysanthemum is a fair example of the debateable 
flower, which must be used with caution, because to some . 
olfactories it is agreeable and to others otherwise. Re- 
curring to the subject of colour, and remembering that in 
November, when chrysanthemums are at their best, other 
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flowers are scarce, the temptation to use them at that 
season is great, because, as a rule, they look well by gas- 
light. But it is possible for someune placed near a group 
of these most useful flowers to be very unhappy by rea- 
son of their peculiar odour ; and as our duty is to make 
our guests happy, we had better abstain altogéther from 
the introduction of flowers to the table than gratify any 
whim of our own in so unchristian a manner as that 
which inflicts pain, however slight, upon a friend. 


O, the offence is rank, it smells to heaven. 


The figures which accompany this paper are engraved 
from photographs kindly furnished by P. Taylor, Esq., 
of Taunton. They represent respectively decorations 
exhibited at the last Taunton flower show by Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Taylor. They were so effective that we 
selected them as suitable for illustration, but we must 
confess that our best efforts for their reproduc- 
tion in this form fall far short of the success we 
had hoped for ; indeed, it is impossible to photograph 
these things correctly. The lightest and brightest vege- 
table tracery comes out coarse and distorted. Mrs. 
Taylor’s decoration comprised a silver plateau with stem 
surmounted by a vase, and with cornucopiz on each side 
at the base. 


The Romnnse ot Jlowers, 


CoMPILED By GErorGIANA C, CLARK, 
—<H_ —— 


Part III, 


Tar Turre.—What can form a greater contrast to the 
pure lily, than the gaudy, proud, ungraceful tulip? But 
though common consent has made the tulip the emblem 
of pride with us, in the glowing East, where its colours 
only partake of the gorgeousness of surrounding nature, 
and the beams of a warmer sun foster a luxurious taste 
among the inhabitants, the lover presents it to his mis- 
tress as a declaration of ardent love. And upon closer 
inspection what but a butterfly’s wing or a humming 
bird’s plumage, which some poet has called the living 
gem of the tropic groves, is more beautiful than the richly 
glowing colours whose velvet softness blends or contrasts 
in marvellous splendour. 

The name of the tulip, derived from the Turkish, signi- 
fies a turban, which it is thought to resemble. 

The mania for Dutch tulips which once prevailed, and the 
fabulous prices given for roots, are facts so well-known as 
not to need recitation here. The bankruptcy and ruin of 
many families in France and Holland were caused by a 
flower which may be found growing wild near Smyrna. 
Betting on seedlings also was carried on to as great an 
extent as any modern jockey could desire on _ his 
favourite ; and for a time the mould became the rival of 
the turf. It will be sufficient to add that twelve acres of 
land have been exchanged for a root, and as much as 
5,000/. expended upon atulip. Many were disposed of by 
lottery. 

There is a story told of a poor sailor who chanced to 
get a costlier meal for breakfast than Cleopatra prepared 
for Anthony when she dissolved pearls in vinegar for his 
salad. Having carried a parcel toa Dutch merchant he 
received a herring for his pains, and seeing some tulip 
roots lying near, which he mistook for onions, he ate them 
asarelish with his fish, We might quote Crabbe and 
say :— 

‘‘ With all his phlegm, it broke a Dutchman’s heart.” 

The government found it necessary at last to suppress 
the floral mania. 

The tulip is greatly esteemed among the Turks, who, 
without ruining themselves by purchasing unique 
specimens, give it poetical honour by an annual feast, not 
unlike the Chinese feast of lanthorns. The feast of tulips 
is celebrated in the Grand Segnior’s gardens, and is thus 
described by the florid pen of Henry Phillips, as 
“surpassing the fairy scenes of the Arabian Nights 
Tales” :— 

‘“Vases of the purest crystal, filled with the gayest 
tulips the world produces, are scattered over the scene, 
like the stars which look down upon them for number ; 
galleries, amphitheatres, and pagodas are erected, and 
covered with lights that form garlands of emeralds, 
sapphires, rubies, and diamonds, entwined with lights 
that present to the imagination the sparkling of every 
jewel which nature has produced or art polished ; showers 
of rosewater refresh the air, and the very tapers shed the 
most exquisite cdours; the banks are covered with 
carpets whose colours are as vivid as the clouds which 
surround the setting sun; pyramids of cooling fruits 
meet the eye at every turn; whilst innumerable birds of 
song, whose golden cages are suspended by strings of 

earl, seem to mistake the scene for the arrival of 

heebus, and being awoke by the delights of the feast, 
mix their warbling with the melodious sounds of, the in- 
struments, which seem touched by invisible musicians. 

“In the centre of the seraglio a splendid pavilion 
shades the sultan, who carelessly reposes on the skins of 
the most costly and curious animals, with all the nobles 
of his court in their richest robes and shawls, seated at 
his feet to behold the winding dances of the lovely 
women of his court, in all the luxurious display of their 
light and sparkling attire, who sometimes encircle and at 
others glide round the vases of tulips, whose beauty they 
‘coleprate in song and action. During these festivals 
the sultans bees pores to dare the bowstring of 
a languishing Fatima” sighing Selim present a tulip to 

Tue Narcissus.—Though the tulip i i 
the ancients, the delicate narcissus, = EN ae ame 
attention, is celebrated by their poets as a beautiful youth 
who, having the audacity to prefer his own reflection in 
the water to the charms of the fair Echo, was punished 
for his vanity by this transformation. - Although his 
punishment is very old-fashioned, his fault, as related by 
Ovid, seems by no means out of vogue now-a-days. 


For as his own bright image he survey’d, 

He fell in love with the fantastic shade ; 

And o’er the fair resemblance hung unmov’d, 
Nor knew, fond youth ! it was himself he lov’d. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Throughout Europe this flower is known by the same 
name, and is still emblematical of egotism and self-love. 
It is supposed to possess a narcotic quality. 

Bulbs of the polyanthus narcissus, called by the 
Chinese, shuey seen fa, are sent from Chinchow to Canton 
every year to remain whilst flowering ; they are used for 
religious purposes at the New Year. 4 

Proserpine was gathering daffodils (a species of narcis- 
sus, also called ‘‘ Lent lilies,”) when she was so roughly 
seized by Pluto. Ovid thus exquisitely describes her :— 


Here while young Proserpine amongst the maids, 

Diverts herself in these delicious-shades ; 

While like a child, with busy speed and care, 

She gathers lilies here, and vi’lets there ; 

Whilst first to fill her little lap she strives, 

Hell’s grisly monarch at the shade arrives, 

Sees her thus sporting on the flow’ry green, 

And loves the blooming maid as soon as seen. 
—Maynwaring’s Trans. 


Shakespeare says,— 
O Proserpina, 
For the flow’rs now that frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


The following lines are from the pen of Keats :— 


What first inspired a bard of old to sing 
Narcissus pining o’er the untainted spring ? 

In some delicious ramble he had found 

A little space with boughs all woven round ; 
And in the midst thereof a clearer pool 

Than ere reflected in its pleasant cool. 

The blue sky here and there serenely peeping, 
Through tendril leaves fantastically creeping. 
And on the bank a lonely flower he spied, 

A meek and forlorn flower with nought of pride ; 
Drooping its beauty o’er the wat’ry clearness, 
To woo its own sad image into nearness. 

Deaf to light Zephyrus it would not move, 
But still would seem to droop, to pine, to love. 
So while the poet stood in this sweet spot, 
Some fainter gleamings o’er his spirit shot ; 
Nor was it long ere he had told the tale 

Of young Narcissus and sad Echo’s bale. 


(To be continued.) 


Home Employment oud Embellishments, 
——— 
CORK WORK. 


O those of our readers who have never seen or even 
heard of the beautiful and curious articles of orna- 
ment produced from common cork, the title of this 

paper will bring no very great promise of interest. But 
by the more favoured ones, who have somewhere seen, 
either at home or abroad, the exquisite models of cele- 
brated ruins, churches, tombs, monuments, castles, and 
cottages, made entirely from this material, a few simple 
directions for the work will be welcomed with eagerness. 

A gentleman of high cultivation, known to the writer, 
has given much time and attention to this art, and has 
now in his own drawing-room some very perfect speci- 
mens of his successful bandiwork. One is a model af the 
ruins of the Coliseum, perfect in all its detail and propor- 
tion, with its broken and crumbling walls well represented 
by the inequalities and natural roughness of the cork it- 
self. The extreme width of the model is about ten 
inches, and height about six, with the remains of columns, 
arches, windows, galleries, d&c., all accurate copies of the 
original. A little green moss has been neatly gummed 
on, and adds much to the effect, as it represents the ivy 
and other creeping vines said to be now growing over the 
decaying walls of the great ruin itself. 

Another equally beautiful model which the same artist 
has completed is Melrose Abbey, with its traceried win- 
dows and broken walls. 

And still another, quite different, more simple, but very 
beautiful and striking, is the tomb of Edward the Black 
Prince, with an effigy of the knight in armour reposing on 
the top. Many others equally wonderful have been pro- 
duced by the same ingenious and tasteful artist ; and he 
is now engaged upon an elaborate miniature model of 
Windsor Castle, which, when completed, will be the 
greatest work of all. 

In this art models or pictures of the subjects chosen, 
assisted perhaps by descriptions of the proportions and 
parts, are sufficient guides. But to the beginner we would 
recommend the simplest subjects : a rustic cottage, bridge, 
or perhaps a rural church, will be the best for practice. 
When a certain amount of proficiency has been attained, 
it will be no great matter to advance to higher themes, 
until by gradual steps the most elaborate designs may be 
attempted without fear of failure. 

Tn this study no tools are required except a sharp pen- 
knife and a glue-pot. The waste and refuse pieces of 
common cork will all be of use ; but for the walls of build- 
ings the cork cut from the block into sheets will be most 
desirable, and can be procured from the importers or cork- 
cutters. 

We will suppose that the model chosen by the beginner 
is a rural church, with Gothic windows and tapering spire. 
The first thing will be to decide on the size; say nine 
inches in length, and about four and a half in width, 
with the windows and spire accurately proportioned. The 
cork for the side walls must be cut first into pieces as large 
as the block or sheet will allow, making the edges smooth 
and square. If it is too small for the entire side wall, 
piece it out with the fragments, joining them neatly to- 
gether with thin glue. f 

The proper thickness for the cork used in the walls is 
about one-half or even one-quarter of an inch, and the 
smoothest cork should always be chosen for this work. 
When the required size has been obtained, square 1t 
smoothly to the shape called for, having the two side 
walls exactly alike. Next mark out with a black-lead 
pencil the shapes of the windows, and then cut them with 
a penknife, making the opening smaller on the inner side, 
but slanting outwardly ; especially in the sill the slope is 
very considerable, and in Gothic windows should never be 


| flat or square. 


[Marcu 20, 186.). 


For the moulding around the windows cut out small 
rims of cork, as nearly as possible like your pattern, and 
glue them on at a proper distance from the outer edges ; 
the glass is to be formed of thin sheets of mica, glued on 
the inside, und the tracery for the tops of the windows 
can be formed of tiny shavings of cork cut out by pat- 
tern, and glued in place upon the mica. Any architec- 
tural drawing of this style of building will be a sufficient 
guide. The appearance of stained glass can be given by 
gumming dark crimson paper on the inside over the mica. 

The gables are next prepared in like manner, with 
doors, triplet windows, Wc., as the pattern may require. 

When the walls are ready to be joined, a small board, 
neatly covered with green cloth or baize, will be the most 
suitable base on which to mount it. The four walls may 
now be set up and joined with glue ; orif not sufficiently 
firm, small splints of wood, shaven so as to fit into the 
inner corners, will be of service to strengthen and support 
the edifice. The roof comes next, and can be made either 
of smooth, seasoned wood, about a sixteenth of an inch 
thick, or of bookbinder’s board ; the former is, however, 
the better of the two. Cut the board large enough to 
extend well over the edges of the walls, so as to form 
eaves; glue one side firmly along the gable ends, and 
then fit the peak of the other side, and fasten it in like 
manner. <A roof with a high pitch adds much to the 
tasteful appearance of a rustic church, and will therefore 
be found most desirable in the cork model. 

If there is to be a steeple, the tower or base of the 
spire should be formed of small pieces cut so as to fit the 
slopes of the roof, and built up in the same way that a 
mason joins bricks or square blocks in a wall. When it 
is square and flat on top, and just above the peak of the 
roof, the tapering spire should start from this foundation, 
with a round or eight-sided piece of cork, whose four 
opposite sides are exactly the size of the square base on 
which it is to be glued. This will form the first layer, 
and the next one must be of the same shape, but a trifle 
smaller ; this, in turn, will be covered with another still 
less, and so on until it approaches a point. 

It will be much better to form this spire separately 
from the tower, gluing each layer firmly into its place ; 
when all are joined shave them carefully so as to form 
the proper slope, causing it to end in a graceful point ; it 
may then be glued on to the base, and thus the main 
part of the design is completed. Common bottle corks 
of various sizes are best for spires and columns. 

The outside ornaments—a cross or vane for the point 
of the spire, the buttresses, porches over the entrances, 
mouldings around the doors, eaves, &c.—may now be 
added ; and, finally, the roof may be coloured with a 
little Vandyke brown or burnt umber, mixed either in 
turpentine or oil; a single coat will be sufficient, and if a 
rough appearance is desired a little fine sand may be 
dusted over while the oil paint is still wet. 

In case no large sheets of cork are within reach, small 
pieces of waste cork can be used for the purpose by cut- 
ting them into square blocks of any size, only observing 
that they must fit smoothly on the edges; they can then 
be built up like mason-work with a little glue to join 
them. Be careful in all this work that the glue is not 
allowed to appear on the outside. 

Corinthian columns are made by gluing together bottle 
corks until the proper height is obtained, and then carving 
with a sharp knife to imitate the fluted sides, with square 
blocks for the bases and capitals. 

Another variety of cork-work is the landscape or pic- 
tured style. In this fine shavings of the cork are used 
being cut into shapes to represent a castle, a lighthouse 
with rocks near by, a bridge, perhaps, or whatever else 
may be chosen to form the design. 

A little idea of perspective will be necessary, and the 
objects should be arranged and fastened with gum arabic 
on toa piece of white cardboard, and the sky slightly 
tinted in water-colours for a background. The irregular 
edges will increase the resemblance to distant hills, and 
sharp edges of thicker cork will represent the objects in 
the foreground. 

When the picture is finished it can be framed and 
hung up, or used to ornament the lid of a fancy box or 
table-top, according to the taste or wish of the artist. 

In these landscapes no attempt is made to imitate 
Nature in the variety of colours ; the whole picture will 
wear the sombre shade of the cork itself, but the general 
effect is very pleasing notwithstanding, and the thin, 
rough shavings of the cork, showing the light background 
through the interstices, give a good idea of brown au- 
tumnal forests, when gracefully grouped in front or on 
the sides of the picture. 

With these simple directions we trust many of our 
readers will be induced to attempt this new species of 
architecture and landscape scenery; and although, like 
all things that are worth doing at all, it may require con- 
siderable time and much patient experiment to insure 
perfect success, yet perseverance will at last be rewarded, 
with a result that will delight the eye of every visitor to 
their home. 4 

It may not be generally known that cork is not indi- 
genous, but is the soft, elastic bark of a species of oak 
that grows abundantly in the southern part of France, 
Spain, and Italy. When the tree is fifteen years old the 
barking is commenced, and is repeated at intervals of 
eight years, the bark improving with every operation. 
The cork is stripped from the tree in J uly and August ; 
it is then piled up 1n water under heavy stones to flatten 
it, after which it is fire-dried and packed in bales for ex- 
portation. The cork-cutters divide the sheets of cork in 
narrow strips, and after cutting them the proper length, 
round them with a thin, sharp-bladed knife into a 
cylindrical form. Spanish black is prepared from the 
burned parings of cork ; and suberic acid is obtained from 
it by the long-continued action of nitric acid. The cork- 
tree and the uses of its bark were known to the Greeks 
and Romans. 


Mr. Sydney Hodges, who some years ago painted for Miss 
Burdett Coutts Dr. Tait, when Bishop of London, has been 
selected by the committee of laymen to paint a full-length 
portrait of that prelate, which they are about to present to 
Fulham Palace, 
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Lessons for Ladies 


ON PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURING, MINIA- 


TURE PAINTING, ETC. 


—————>—__. 


CHAPTER III.—Continued. 


HINTS FOR LANDSCAPE COLOURING. 


tion. 


learner, 


HE following tables of colours, with which 
we will bring this series of lessons to a 
close, require no formal word of introduc- 

They have been compiled with care, and can 

scarcely fail, we think, to prove serviceable to the 


TABLE OF COLOURS FOR ROCKS, 


Various, for Cold and Warm 
Hifects. 

Lamp black and French blue. 

Lamp or blue black. 

Light red and indigo. 

Indigo and Indian red. 

Indigo, burnt sienna, and lake. 

Indigo, lake, and Indian yel- 
low. 

Emerald green and lamp 
black. 


French blue and burnt umber. 


Lake and lamp black. 

Payne’s grey, 

Raw sienna and brown madder. 

Prussian blue and raw umber. 

Light red and yellow ochre. 

Indigo, Indian yellow, and 
burnt sienna, 

Brown madder. 

Vandyke brown and lake. 

Sepia and purple madder. 

Brown pink, burnt sienna, 
&e., &e., &e. 


TABLE OF COLOURS FOR TREES. 


A variety of Greens for Foliage, 
__ JSrom which to select. 
zamboge and indigo. 

‘amboge and sepia. 
amboge, burnt sienna, and 

indigo, 

Cobalt, gamboge, and madder 
pink. 
ake, French blue, and Roman 
ochre. 

Black and Indian yellow. 
Town pink, indigo, and 
lake, 

Bistre and Prussian blue. 
ndian yellow, Prussian blue, 
and madder lake. 

“AW sienna, cobalt, and in- 
digo, 

Gamboge, brown pink, and 

indigo. 
live green. 

Sepia and Prussian blue. 
andyke brown and indigo. 
urnt sienna, indigo, and 
yellow ochre. 

Ndigo and yellow ochre. 
ndigo, Indian yellow, and 
urnt sienna, 


TABLES OF COLOURS 


Greens, Jor Grass in Light and 
R : Shadow. 
‘AW Sienna and indigo. 
rele and Indian yellow. 
Seta ochre and indigo. 
q 2° and gamboge. 
Atay and Prussian blue. 
a Slenna and indigo. 
.Slenna and indigo, with 
L tian yellow. 


a ere 
«©? Yellow ochre, and indigo. 


Cpla and gamboge. 


FOR BANKS 


Chieg, 

iat Jor the General Wash. | 
tlee ec and yellow ochre. | 
B OW ochre, | 
“Urnt sienna | 
Sepia, 


ay 
f ‘dyke brown, 
rple madder, 


n¢ lan 
red an : 
ochre, ad yellow 


Autumnal Tints, or for 
Glazings. ; 

Brown madder and gamboge. 

Raw sienna aud rose 
madder. 

Burnt sienna, 

Purple madder. 

Brown madder. 

Brown pink. 

Indian yellow. 

Indian yellow and Indian 
red, 

Cobalt and Italian pink. 
For Stems and Branches. 

Lamp black and rose } 
madder, 

Lamp black, | 

Payne’s grey and 
light red, 


Indigo, lake, and yel- u 
low ochre, ora 
French blueand burnt 
sienna, 


Indian yellow, burnt | 
sienna, and indigo, J 

Vandyke brown. 

Brown madder. 

Sepia and purple madder. 


FOR FOREGROUNDS. 


For Decayed Leaves in the Fore- 


ground, 
Brown madder and burnt 
sienna. 


Brown madder, with gamboge. 


Brown pink. 

Burnt sienna. 

Burnt umber and burnt sienna. 
Gamboge and Vandyke brown. 
Italian pink. 

Madder brown. 

Rose madder and gamboge. 


AND ROADS. 


For Darker Passages and for 


Shadows. 
Lamp black and burnt sienna. 
Lamp black and rose madder. 


| oa : 
| French blue, Indian red, and 


__ raw sienna. 
Payne’s grey. 
Purple madder. 
Indigo and light red. 


FOR BUILDINGS. 


Bricks or Tiles in Shadow. | Payne’s grey and burnt 


Brown or purple madder and| __ sienna. 
burnt sienna. For Slate. 
Vandyke brown, French blue, | Lamp black. 
and purple madder. Lake, indigo, and raw 
Indigo and Indian red. sienna, 
Lamp black and Indian red or | Sepia, indigo, and lake, 
lake. Payne’s grey. 


For Wood. 
Lamp black and yellow ochre, 
Light red and cobalt. 
Light red and indigo. 
Sepia or Vandyke brown. 
Raw or burnt umber. 
Brown madder and French 


blue. 


For Thatch. 
Brown madder and yellow 
ochre. 
Sepia. 
Sepia and yellow ochre. 
Vandyke brown. 
Lake and indigo. 
Purple or brown madder. 


(ConcLupep.) 
SS SSS 


Theatres und Amusements, 


TS 
Drury LAne.—King Lear—The King’s Musketeers. Seven. 


Haymarket.—Raising the Wind—(At a Quarter to Eight) Home—Rural 
Felicity. Seven. 


| ApeLpHI.—A Day’s Fishing—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Dead Heart. 


Seven. 

Princess’s —The Secret—(At a Quarter to Eight) Marie Antoinette 
—A Cup of Tea. Seven. 

Lycrum.—Twenty Minutes with a Tiger—(At a Quarter to Eight) Life for 
Life—Ballet. Seven. 

O.ympic.—Paper Wings—The Yellow Passport. Seven. 

Guopre.—A Happy Family—(At Uaif-past Seven) Cyril’s Success—Brown 
and the Brahmins. Seven. 

Srranp.—A Widow Hunt—The Field of the Cloth of Gold—Iue and 
Dye. Seven. sade 

Prince or Wates’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—Intrigue. 
Half-past Seven. 

New QueeEn’s.—A Race for a Dinner—Not Guilty—The 
of Podgers. Seven. 

New Royarry.—A Loving Cup—(At Nine) Claude Duval—Family Jars. 
Half-past Seven. 

Horborn.—Blow for Blow—Lucrezia Borgia, M.D. Seven. 

GaiEly.—The Two Harlequins—(At a Quarter to Eight) On the Cards— 
Robert Le Diable—Two Ballets. Seven. 

Royal AMPHITHEATRE, Holborn.—Scenes in the Arena, and other 
Entertainments. Half-past Seven. Morning Performances on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrystaL PaLtace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at-Ten., 

PoLtytycunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
live, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. Jamrs’s Hauu.—Christy Minstrels; thirty-five performers. 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Mapame Tussaupb’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


Birthplace 


Wed- 


eda CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Marcu 21. Sunpay.—Palm Sunday. 

. Monday.—Goethe died, 1832. 
Tuesday.—Twilight ends 8.12 P.M. 
. Wednesday.—Sun sets 6.17 P.M. | 
5. Thursday.—Lady-day. 
Friday.—Good Friday. 
Saturday.—Full moon 9,33 P.M. 


” 
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(Oar Letter ihushet. 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

THe Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ....ccscesessecesese 178, Od. 
Half a Year Se es siete ee peasns/e, p O80 OU. 
Quarter ofa Year _,, store netreetts 4s. 4d. 


*.* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Ep1rror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, B.C. 


** In our next number will be commenced a new novel of 
great domestic interest ; and our notices of new music will be 
resemed. We have also several illustrated articles in pre- 
paration, and hope to be able to announce them at an early 
date. —— 


Maxs.—Madlle. Riego has, we believe, published a book on 
the subject. We will inquire for you. 

Naiap (Stoke-on-Trent).—Received too late for this week, 
but shall be answered fully in our next. We go to press 
on Wednesday. 

X. Y.—It is an ugly practice, according to our notion, to let 
the nails grow until they lengthen into claws. It was, 
however, a fashion in France during the reign of Louis 
XIV. to cultivate a great length of the nail of the little 
finger of the hand, and this was for the purpose of being 
able to scratch at a door, which every visitor was expected 
to do, instead of knocking, when wishing to gain admit- 
tance to a fashionable friend. Moilére speaks of ‘‘longle 
long” that the marquis of his day ‘‘ porte au petit doigt” 
—that is, of the long nail worn at the end of the little 
finger. 

Rerra.—To make a loose sacque wrapper, cut plain sacque 
fronts reaching to the knee. A width of calico is required 
for each front. If the skirt is too narrow, a small sloped 
plcce will be added. The back requires two widths also, 

ut is shaped to the figure at the centre seam. Add to the 
bottom a broad flounce, not full, only six widths usually, 
but deep enough to make the skirt the proper length. An 
inch-wide tuck covers the front seam. Coat-sleeves. Half 
of the sacque wrapper will serve as a guide to the shape of 
the circular wrapper. Lay a width of the calico straight 
on the front of the wrapper, from neck to edge of skirt, and 
shape it at the neck, shoulders, and edge by the outlines of 
the sacque wrapper. Add another width and part of a 
third in the same manner, when the whole garment will be 
obtained. The seam in the back is bias, but not sloped to 
the figure. This wrapper is made without a flounce. 

KATHLEEN (Cambridge).—Why not have written direct to the 
publisher? The price of the book is ds. 

Mrs. C. (Durham).-——Thanks for your offer. We are always 
glad to receive good, tried receipts. Those for toilet re- 
quisites would doubtless be useful. fe 

Petite (Upper Clapton).—A cold spring is succeeding to a 
mild winter, and the consequence 1s, no great change is as 
yet discernable in walking toilettes. ‘The ae eee 
looped-up dress of silk, or fancy material, 1s worn wn the 
tight-fitting paletot, and very wide sash, arrange into a 
large bow at the back. A new style of sash called ceinture 
cascade falls in an abundance of ) : 
fringed lappets of wide ribbon, The fringe 18 formed by 
unravelling the ends of the ribbon. : 

Mocaey (Leyton).—In our ‘‘ Ladies’ Harden” this week you 
will find some good practical advice on the matter. If the 
recommendations are not sufficiently explicit, write to us 
again, and we will endeavour to render you further assistance, 


loops of ribbon, with | 


True Buive (Richmond).—You will tind the receipt for 
‘* Angel” pudding by reference to your back numbers. The 
‘* Cardigan ’’ pudding is made as follows : Stir four spoonfuls 
of flour into a pint of raw milk, mixing it very smooth. 
Beat together the yolks of four eggs, and the whites of three, 
and a dessert-spoonful of noyeau ; then add the milk and 
flour ; heat it well for half an hour, put it into a buttered 
basin, and boil it for one hour and twenty minates. Serve 
with wine sauce. 


J. J. (Mildmay-park).—In our next number if possible. 


C -) 
ur Exchange Golnonar, 
——<.— 


Wr again print the “ regulations” of this department for the benefit 
of new subscribers :— ‘ < ee ; 

1. All letters for this column should be marked outside the envelope 
with the word ‘‘Exchange,” and addressed to the Editor, at 102, Fleet- 
street. No charge whatever is made for the use of the Exchange. 

2. Advertisements should be clearly written, and should be worded as 
briefly as possible. The ‘‘ Exchange'Column” being for the convenience 
of private persons, and only for the exchange of fancy articles, works of 
art, &c., wearing apparel, whether old or new, is excluded; nor can any 
article for sale be announced. é 

3. Writers not wishing their names to appear in print may adopt any 
pseudonym they please for publication ; but it is absolutely necessary, to 
prevent deception or mistake, and to facilitate the forwarding of letters, 
that the real name and address should in all cases be communicated to the - 
Editor, and the pseudonym once adopted by the writer consistently 
adhered to. 

4. Every letter intended to be forwarded must be sent, under cover, to 
the Editor, properly stamped, and with the pseudonym of the writer as 
well as that of the person for whom the packet is intended, clearly written 
at the top of the envelope. ; 

5. No weighty parcels of any kind are to be sent to the office of the 
paper ; nothing but stamps, crests, and such things as can be conveniently 
enclosed in envelopes. In all other cases, the names and addresses of ex- 
changers must be ascertained, that the packets may be sent direct. 


I Am in want of acopy of musical significations, and will 
give pieces or songs in exchange.—CONFIRMATION, 

I wisu for a pair of bronze candelabra for dining-room. 
Please state wants.—Tiny (Victoria-park). 

I am still open to make exchanges for some pretty dried 
grasses for vases. I can offer music, autographs, books, &c., 
and many other things.— Dor. ; 

I Am in want of a pretty carved ivory brooch and earrings, 
and Mrs. Palliser’s ‘History of Love.” Can give other 
personal ornaments and books in exchange.—Kurry, 

I wave a very handsome liver and white spaniel, eleven 
months old. Wanted a well-bred retriever dog alcut six 
months old.—LIBeER. : : 

I want about fifteen yards of white Maltese insertion, not 
less than three inches wide. Can offer many useful things.— 
JEANETTE. 

I Am in want of the ‘‘ Water Babies” and ‘‘Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays.” Will give other books of equal value.—ScHoo.- 
GIRL. 

My wants are a pair of pretty gilt brackets, and the Art 
Union’s ‘‘ May Queen.” State wants.—-PATTERY. | P 

I SHOULD like to exchange sheet for bound music, and will 
send list to anyone addressing Lizzts. 


We have forwarded letters to ‘‘ Brunette” and ‘‘ Musica.” 
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Just as we are going to press, the result of the 
great rowing match of the year is made known by teie- 
graph, and ere this reaches the hands of our readers, 
London will have lost the severe fit of the “blues” from 
which it has been suffering for the last few weeks, and 
will have resumed, to the best of its ability, its old 
humdrum, stcady-going business ways. We have but 
space to add—nor is it necessary indeed that we 
should do more, as all who care for details will have 
read them in the dailies before many hours,—that the 
race was a sharply contested one, but that Oxford 
again triumphed. 


Tn another column we give the latest telegraphic 
news of the movements of their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, but this is too meagre 
to be of any interest beyond assuring us of the 
safety of the royal tourists, and we therefore can 
but turn with satisfaction to the long letter published 
in the Zimes of Wednesday, froin its special corre- 
spondent in Egypt. After reciting the adventures of 
the previous week, the writer carries us with him to 
the 22nd ult., a red-letter day in the journey, though 
one of small misadventures and of considerable fatigue 
and toil for Prince 'and Princess. It was arranged, it 
seems, that her Royal Highness should proceed in a 
boat as far as the foot of the First Cataract, about three 
miles above Assouan, where donkeys were to be in 
waiting in charge of Abd-el-Kader, the Viceroy’s Aide- 
de-Camp, while the Prince and party, ina light boat, 
went to the diaheah of Lady Duff Gordon, which lay 
a couple of miles above the mooring-place of the fleet, 
to pay her a visit. The Nile above Assouan breaks 
into several streams, and meanders through rocky, 
barren islands of sandstone and granite. The Princess, 
who was attended by the Duke of Sutherland, the Hon. 
Mrs. Grey , Lord Carington, and Colonel Marshall, went 
after his Royal Highness had started in a heavy native 
boat, under a glaring sun, took a wrong branch of the 
river, and came to a bank of loose, deep sand drifted 
on toa bed of craggy, glistening rocks. The Prince, 
after his visit to Lady Duff Gordon, went on 
to another point below the Cataract, and landed on a 
place exactly similar, physically and geologically ; but 
where were the Princess and her party ? Abd-el-Kader, 
who had posted far-seeing Arabs on the rocks, was in 
despair at the news that the Princess’s boat was as- 
cending another channel. He dashed round with his 
corps of donkey boys to meet the Princess at a place 
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to which the boat appeared to be bound, sending the 
camels by a long detour, as they could not make way 
by the rocky banks of the river, but when the asses 
arrived the Princess was not visible. By some lucky 
accident two very wretched donkeys were espied 
near the spot where the Princess landed. They had 
neither saddle nor bridle, but on the back of each was 
a pad without girths, and on these animals the 
Princess of Wales and the Hon. Mrs. Grey (who was 
favoured by two wooden bars in front and rear of the 
pad) had to poise themselves, and to plod under 
burning sun towards Phile. As there were no other 
asses to be found, the Duke of Sutherland, Colonel] 
Teesdale, Colonel Marshall, Lord Carington, Captain 
Ellis, Prince Louis, Mr. Brierly, and Captain Achmet 
Hassan were obliged to trudge on foot for some three 
miles or so in the heat over a piece of territory which 
was enough to make a man sigh for a day’s climbing 
in a deer forest—sand into which the foot sank 
over the ankle at every step alternating with rocky 


ridges and scattered stones and boulders. The Princess 
laughed at her novel situation and appeared to 
enjoy the newly-found property of balancing herself on 
a pad without any girths to keep it in its place with 
intense lightheartedness. In an hour or so they came 
up with the Prince and Sir §. Baker, who had a small 
experience of the pleasures of the day, having waited 
for their donkeys for an hour and a-half, and the whole 
party, now provided with animals, enjoyed the wonder- 
ful performance of the Arabs, who swam down the 
boiling current of the First Cataract for the benefit of 
the touristin the hope of “backsheesh.” While the Prince 
and Princess were continuing their ride over parched de. 
sert sands towards the green patch of trees which marks 
the site of Phil from afar, the rest of the party, con- 
sisting of Lord Stafford, Lord A.L. Gower, Col. Stanton, 
Major Alison, the Hon. O. Montague, Mr. Sumner, 
and Sir H. Pelly arrived at the little village below the 
island. There, under the foot, but not the shade, of 
two castle-like crags of rock, was found pitched a large 
tent in three compartments, handsomely carpeted, a 
dinner tent capable of receiving forty guests, and a 
couple of tents for the accommodation of the servants. 
The Royal party came not, however, and hour after 
hour passed away amid the increasing uneasiness 
of the advanced guard, and, just as they had 
taken boat again and were returning to the 
opposite bank, the loud shrill cry of joy of 
the Nubian women was heard, and a group on 
donkeys, among whom the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and Mrs. Grey soon became discernible in the 
rays of the declining sun, came in sight, making their 
way towards the landing-place of the ferry-boat—a 
rough slope, through a field of pulse. The.visit of 
the Royal party to the ruins of Philee was limited, of 
course, by the want of daylight. On their return to 
the encampment, after a short delay, dinner was 
served in the large tent, in which a long table was laid 
out very prettily. The Prince took his place, the 
centre seat on the left, Her Royal Highness facing 
him ; and all the members of his suite and the Duke 
of Sutherland and his party met at this farewell ban- 
quet provided by his Grace. 


Some time ago, it may be remembered, we referred 
to the case of a lady who, having insured her life, 
kept up the payments to the office for nearly a score 
of years, when she died somewhat suddenly. To the 
surprise of her relations, the validity of the policy was 
disputed, and on the delicate ground that the lady had 
misstated her age. On careful inquiry it was found 
that the deceased had really understated her age by 
some half-dozen years, and the upshot was that the 
company, which might have declined to pay anything, 
took the more liberal view of the matter, and simply 
deducted from the sum insured the extra premium that 
the lady should have paid, with compound interest, from 
the date of issuing the policy. Another important 
question, though of adifferent kind, came before the Lords 
Justices on Saturday. It seems that in the summer 
of 1863, Mr. John’ Bird, a gentleman residing at 
Aberdare, insured his life with the British Equitable 
Assurance Company for 500/. Le was reported by 
the company’s medical officer to be a first-class subject. 
His policy was not delivered to him till September, 
1863, and it was stipulated that if any change in his 
health occurred before the delivery he was to com- 
municate that fact to the company. In the meantime 


he did, for some reason or other, become alarmed 
about his health, and consulted a Dr. White, who 
told him that he was suffering from Bright’s disease. 
He did not tell the company of this fact, and on 
the 28th of May in the following year, he died 
suddenly, not, however, from the disease which 
Dr. White considered he had discovered, and which 
Mr. Bird’s usual medical attendant denied that 
he eat Male from fatty degeneration of the heart (he 
Was oy rte corpulent man). At the inquest, however, 
his wife steal that he had suffered from heart disease 
for two years, and this fact, though their own medical 
ofticer had failed to find it out, coming to the know- 
ledge of the company, they refused to pay the 5002 
The Great Western Company had in the meantime 
become possessed of the policy by deed of assignment, 
and they took proceedings to recover before Vice- 
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Chancellor Malins, whose decision was in favour of the | Drawing-rooms ; there were also more flowers used 


insurance company. This decision was appealed from, 
and on Saturday the Lords Justices gave judgment. 
Their lordships held that whether Dr. White or the 
other doctor was right as to the disease which Dr. 
White said Mr. Bird suffered from was not material, 
because it had been shown that Mr. Bird knew he was 
unwell when he insured, and kept back the knowledge 
from the company. The appeal must therefore be 
dismissed with costs. 

We elsewhere refer in brief to the horrible dis- 
closures on the trial just brought to a conclusion at 
the Assizes of Montauban, but the matter is really of 
too much importance to be dismissed in half a dozen 
lines, proving as it would seem to do that infanticide 
is greatly on the increase in France as well as this 
country. The details of the trial indeed exhibit a 
social depravity hardly ever surpassed in the annals of 
crime. The leading criminal in this horrible affair 
was the woman named Delpech, whose principal occupa- 
tion seemed to be murdering little children, confided 
to her at their birth or soon afterwards. She had 
carried on her trade for some years, when the sus- 
picions of the police were aroused. A search was 
made in her house, and it led to the discovery of the 
skeletons, and in some cases only a few bones, 
of her victims, and she and some of her accom- 
plices before and after the fact were taken 
into custody and brought to trial. She made 
a full avowal, and not only did she not profess any com- 
punction for what she had done, but laughed several 
times during her examination by the presiding judge. 
She has got the name of the “ Ogress ;” but the ogress 
of the nursery tale was less merciless, for she tried to 
save the children of the woodcutter. The woman 
Delpech, beyond all doubt a most hideous creature, 
has surpassed other criminals both in the quantity and 
quality of crime. Her price for taking charge of 
these children varied from 100f. to 400f., as she her- 
self informed the Court; her treatment of them she 
avowed with the most revolting indifference, 
without omitting detail. When the infants cried 
for hunger she gave them oil of vitriol in a 
bottle to drink, and then silenced their screams 
of agony by plunging their heads in boiling water. 
The verdict of the jury was “guilty with extenuating 
circumstances.” What these “extenuating circum- 
stances” were it is hard to say, unless they were 
founded on the fact of her having committed ten or 
twelve murders instead of one or two. The “ extenu- 
ating circumstances,” however, saved her life. She 
was sentenced by the Court to hard labour for life. It 
is related of an advocate of considerable talent that he 
one day presented himself to a man who was lying in 
the prison of Mazas under charge of murdering his 
cousin, and whose defence he had _ consented 
to undertake. ‘Let us see—-we find that you 
killed your cousin. Was he the only one?” “The 
only one,” was the answer. ‘Your chance is a bad 
one; for had you made away with the whole 
family we might have pleaded insanity!” Had 
the “Ogress” of Montauban only killed one child, in- 
stead of a dozen, there probably would have been no 
extenuating circumstances, and she would have been 
condemned to die. As it is, the number of her crimes, 
coupled with her cynical avowal of them, enabled her 
counsel to plead insanity, and the jury accepted the 
plea; though, if she was insane, there was no reason 
for sentencing her to hard labour, but every reason to 
shut her up ina madhouse. She is condemed to tra- 
vauex forces for life, and her accomplices to hard labour 
for a term varying according to the heinousness of 
their guilt. Not the least shocking feature in 
the case that the principal witnesses against 
her were the mothers who  intrusted their 
children to her, and who, of course, escape 
all punishment. One of them confessed that for five 
years she never once inquired about her child. She 
had been told that he was at Bordeaux or some other 
place, but she did not exactly know where. It was 
pretty much the same with the other mothers, and 
after the lapse of five years they appeared surprised at 
only finding a heap of bones, which were produced in 
court among the material proofs of the guilt of the 
woman Delpech. These mothers appeared one after 
the other before the Court of Assize, but they were 
not where their true place should be; for it is evident 
that had they done their duty the trade of the “ Ogress ” 
would have been less prosperous. 


is 


The details which we print this week of the elegant 
costumes worn at the first Drawing-room of the season, 
will doubtless be read with interest by. most of our 
readers. The Queen remained the whole of the 
Drawing-room, which lasted an hour exactly. The 
prevailing colour was, without doubt, lilac and grey, 
and the dresses were remarkably handsome, those of 
the Marchioness of Bath and Viscountess Holmesdale 
being particularly admired, as also for the beauty 
of those who wore them. We noticed among the other 
splendid costumes two or three deep rose-colour silk or 
satin trains, ornamented with a profusion of the richest 
Mechlin’ lace. The hair was worn decidedly Jower 
than has been the custom of late years at Her Majesty's 


in place of feathers. There was a larger attendance 
than usual in the “ general circle,” as it is styled; the 
general circle comprising such people as are privileged 
to remain about the Queen, while the rest of the 
people pass before her—viz., members of the Ministry, 
aides-de-camp to the Queen, people in attendance on 
the other royal personages present, &c. When you 
enter the Throne-room, having passed through the 
magnificent suite of state apartments, crossing the 
picture gallery, as you reach it the spectacle which 
meets your eye is a grand one. The Throne-room is ¢ 
fine apartment, with a row of windows running along 
one side of it. At one end is the throne, in front of 
which stands the Queen, and on both sides of her 
the members of the Royal Family, and immediately 
behind them the Mistress of the Robes, maids of 
honour, and persons in attendance. Beside them and 
behind them the general circle, diplomatists, and 
the like take their-stand, their varied dresses and 
uniforms adding much to the pageant; and they, of 
course, themselves have the best view possible of all 
that goes on. When you have passed the Queen the 
royal pages in attendance place your train over your 
arm and hurry you away as quickly as possible, for of 
course everyone tries to linger, which would soon 
impede the uninterrupted progress of those who are 
before the Sovereign; but, having passed into the 
next room through the door, which opens immediately 
in front of the throne, you can see well all that goes 
on. This room is in itself a very charming one, con- 
taining a collection of beautiful pictures ; indeed, if it 
were for nothing else, it is a privilege to attend a 
drawing-room at Buckingham Palace merely to see the 
palace—a vastly different place to dull and dreary St. 
James’s, albeit that has of late gone through a renova- 
tion it so much needed. 


SERIALS OF THE MONTH. 


THoucu we place it first on our list, the only article in 
St. Paul’s (Virtue) this month that is likely particularly 
to interest ladies is a short but well-written one on the 
Marriage Commission Report, a subject that we have 
fully discussed from time to time in our columns. Still, 
the marriage laws of the three kingdoms call so urgently 
for revision and consolidation that we gladly hail this 
latest spur towards that end. Of the serial stories there 
is now only one, ‘‘ The Sacristan’s Household,” that has 
any special attractions, for ‘‘ Phineas Finn,” having 
already appeared in a completed form, and being in full 
circulation at the various libraries, appears now some- 
what of a drug in the pages of the magazine. 

The St. James’s Magazine (49, Essex street, Strand) lias 
had to omit this month one of its most amusing papers, 
that entitled ‘‘ Bisset’s Youth,” owing to the loss of a 
parcel of copy in transit from Barcelona to London. We 
certainly feel for the poor unfortunate author, who will 
doubtless have to make good the deficiency by re-writing. 
There is no such thankless work to a journalist as this. 
In its general papers the number is a strong one, but just 
so good that the reader regrets it is not a little better, 
especially as regards the illustrations. A slight paper on 
‘* A Speech from the Throne ” affords the writer an oppor- 
tunity of dragging in a sentence calculated to impress the 
unsophisticated reader with the idea of his personal 
acquaintance with the titled aristocracy of the land and 
his abhorrence of the Commoners; and in an article on 
«A Winter Day on Dartmoor,” a paper not without some 
degree of freshness and merit, the writer, in a weak 
moment, describes, in a mild, dull, amateurist manner, 
arun through Exeter with as much minuteness and pre- 
tension as might suit an exploration of—say the North 
West Passage or the Rocky Mountains. Its worst feature, 
however, is its imposing show of classical learning and pa- 
rading of crabbed verses. 

Tinsley’s Magazine (18, Catherine-street) has a humor- 
ous paper entitled, ‘‘ Doctor Truster’s Maxims,”’ the illus- 
trations to which are equally funny with the text ; and in 
‘Studies in the Tower of London,’ Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s now well-known book is freely drawn upon, and 
the author handled somewhat roughly. 

We complained last month of the engravings in Cassell’s 
Magazine (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), and though the 
part before us shows some amendment in this respect, 
there is yet wide scope for improvement. This serial has 
assumed a much quieter tone of late, and, were it not for 
the main story, might sometimes be pronounced, well— 
dull. The current part shows, however, a slight reaction, 
the illustrated ‘‘ Omnibus Notes ” being a decided feature 
of the number, anda welcome contrast to the meandering, 
sinuous papers devoted to ‘‘ Twilight Thoughts.” There 
is also an article on ‘‘ Woman : her Position and Power,” 
that is worth reading by ladies ; and the following lines, 
by J. A. Langford, may be accepted as a favourable speci- 
men of the poetry :— 

MARY'S “NO,” 
She is fair, and very prett 
With a aparkling. bright blue eye ; 
And her cheeks with smiles are dimpled 
: When she knows I’m standing by. 
Yet she says she does not love me— 
Never will be wife of mine ; 
But those smiles and dimples tell me 
With despair I need not pine. 


So, I let her meet my pleadings 
With her bright and saucy smile, 
And I bow before the archness 
Lighting up her face the while. 
Listening with a feign’d emotion, 
And a put-on look of woe : 
For IL love to hear her accent — 
See her lips when saying ** No.” 
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Love to see the graceful action 
Of her foot upon the ground ; 
As its tiny sole she patters, 

There is music in the sound. 
And the words come to my hearing 
Sweet as murmurs of the dove ; 
For I know their hidden meaning, 
Read them in the light of love. 


Thus, though still she ‘‘ No” is saying, 
I, at home, have named the day ; 
And her mother smiles while weeping— 
“* Swiftly wing the hours away ; 
And my Mary is the fondest, 
Dearest of my children three. 
Why not wait a little longer? 
Why this hurry ?”’ questions she. 


But my ear is deaf to pleading, 
Vainly all excuses flow ; 

For my Mary listens blushing, 
And no more she whispers ‘‘ No.” 

So my life grows fair and joyous, 
Winning ever new delight, 

From the thought that I have won her— 
Won my love, my life, my light! 


The Quiver (same publishers) gives a very flattering 
sketch of Twickenham Church, as an embellishment to an 
article on the grave of Pope, but in other respects calls 
for no special notice. 

The Victoria Magazine (Princes-street, W.), if poor this 
month as regards its original articles, gives, under its 
“* Miscellanea ” heading, many selected papers and notices 
of interest to ladies. By the way, it certainly seems to 
Us a novel and rather questionable way of pushing one’s 
publications to insert, as the publisher of the Victoria has 
done in the current number, in the body of a magazine 
the review of a book as cut from an evening paper. 

The Broadway for March (Routledge and Sons) will be 
turned to by ladies for its article on *‘ Tact and Temper : 
by a Woman,” in which, as in the previous papers by the 
Same writer, many bitter things are blended with some 
shrewd, common-sense hints. In our next number we 
hope to give an epitome of this article. 

The Feople’s Magazine (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge) presents its subscribers with a copy, in colours, 
of the painting, by W. Collins, R.A., entitled “ Happy as 
a King,” but in other respects pursues the even tenor of 
its way with a respectable dulness that merits no detailed 

escription. 

Ketlledrum (49, {Essex-street, Strand) drops, in the 
current part, one of its most attractive features, its 

Gossip,” but is, on the whole, a very fair number. 

The Student (Groombridge and Sons) continues its 
papers by Mr. Wright on ‘ Womankind in all Ages of 
Western Europe,” this month devoting a chapter to 


foes and hawking as practised by ladies in the Feudal 
Ages, 


The Lloral World (same publishers) contains a good 
practical article on garden lilies; accompanied by a beauti- 
fully-coloured plate, showing the lilium leichtlinii, an 
excellent paper on the season’s work in the rose garden, 
with other useful matter. 


Golden Hours (W. Macintosh) is decidedly improved 
this month in the important matter of illustrations, and 
the gem of the number is that depicting a little child 
kneeling on the green sward by a purling brook, and 
using its clear waters as the mirror by which to arrange 
on her hair the wreath of wild flowers that she has grace- 
fully intertwined. The following verses, which accom- 
pany the engraving, are not unworthy of quotation :— 


NATURE'S TOILET. 


Gathering wild, sweet flowers, 
All fresh with diamond dew :— 
The daisy, and convolvulus, 
And drooping bells of blue :— 
Weaving them into a garland, 
As if they were jewels rare, 
And then bending over the streamlet, —- 
To wreath them round her hair :— 
A prettier sight, 
Or, a face more bright, 
Had never been mirrored there. 


Heart-weary of glare and fashion, 
Heart-weary of worldly strife, 
We sometimes sigh for the vanished 
Contentment of early life ; 
For tastes as pure and as simple, 
With which to beguile the hours, 
As when in the days of childhood, 
Our crown was a crown of flowers! 
And we found our pleasures 
In those fair treasures, 
Which Nature around us showers, 


And yet if we will, sweet Nature, 
Is as ready to bless us now, 
As when we entwined her blossoms 
Of beauty around our brow ; 
And our hearts may be fresh and tender, 
And our feelings as warmly glow, 
As when we played in the meadows, 
All careless of wealth and show : 
And in life’s full stream, 
Heaven still may gleam, 
As it did long years ago. 


Weert: 


Patera The Illustrated Photographer, 
13 (54, Paternoster-row) ; Part 16 of Cassell’s 
yPular Educator ; The Young Gentleman’s Magazine 
to Wedge and Sons) ; Middle-aged Women: a Reply 
lishe ten m the Middle Ages, a slender pamphlet pub- 
ia by Asher and Co., 13, Bedford-street ; Glenny’s 
Renna Almanac (Lemare, Ivy-lane) for 1869, the thirty- 
to wiel ff Car of publication, and its veteran author seems 
no 1» ee pen as vigorously as ever; a pamphlet, with 
bn vie Isher’s name attached, on The Prevention of 
y Edwi. Lnfant-Mortality, by M. A. B.; and another, 
é aia May, on Marriage with a Deceased W ife’s Sister, 
whigneen the author advocates the legalisation of such 

uminotey packet, remarkable for 
in ah ee a eats, fifty copies, really creditably printed 
sores is colours, being offered for a shilling (Ben 
be, 47, Hatton-garden) ; Liglish Homes for March 


i . 
We have also received 


(Groombridge), as weak as anything could well be at 


the price ; Lhe Sunday Magazine (Strahan and Co.); and 
from James Clarke and Co., 13, Fleet-street, The Chris- 
tian World Magazine and Happy Hours. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 
Blackmore’s Lorna Donne, a Romance of Exmoor, 8 vols., 31s. 6d. cloth.4 
Devrient’s Recollections of Mendelssohn, tr. by Macfarren, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
English Homes in India, 2 vols., crown yo, 16s. cloth. 

Equal to Either Fortune, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Farningham’s Girlhood, 12mo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Good Words for Mothers, 18mo, 1s. cl. limp. 

Hamilton’s (Rev. J.) Works, Vol. 3, Syo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Hannay’s Studies on Thackeray, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Hardy’s (Mrs. Duffus) Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice, 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 
Hood's Whims and Oddities, and Poems, 1 Vol., 12mo, 6s. cloth. 
Marryat’s Girls of Feversham, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. cloth. 

Norrises, a Tale of Radford Village, fsep. 2s. cloth. 4 

Not Lost, but Gone Before, after Richter, square, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Price’s Ruth, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Report of the Trial of Saurin v. Starr, 8yo, 1s. sewed. 

Saint Pauls, Edited by Trollope, Vol. 3, 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Scharling’s The Rivals, from the Danish, 3 Vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
Stuart’s (Isabella) Poems, crown 8vo, 38s. 6d. cloth. 

Trollope’s Phineas Finn, the Trish Member, 2 vols., Svo, 25s. cloth. 
Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, in 12 double vols., each 33. cloth. 
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Tue theatre at Nijny-Novgorod was burnt down recently 
after a performance in which Bengal lights had been used, and 
which, the supposition is, set the scenery in flames. The 
damage is calculated at 16,0002. ; 

The new Ave Maria, by Mr. John Barnett, composer of 
The Mountain Sylph, and a Magnificat for double choir, by 
Luca Marenzio—new to a London audience—are to be sung 
at Mr. Leslie’s next concert. 

It is contemplated by the friends and admirers of the philo- 
sopher, Alexander Von Humboldt, to celebrate the centennial 
anniversary of his birth, the 14th of September next, by 
erecting a suitable monument in marble, in Central-park, New 
York. The Park Ccmmissioners have given their assent to 
the project, and the work of raising funds will be commenced 
at once. 

Sufficient funds for the monument to Leigh Hunt have been 
subscribed, about 200/. being in the hands of Messrs. Ransom, 
Bouverie, and Co. 

The Civil Tribunal of the Seine has just given judgment in 
the suit brought by M. Letellier, of Brussels, against Mdme. 
Carvalho, the singer. The plaintiff, who is the manager of 
the principal theatre at Brussels, had engaged the defendant, 
but she suddenly declined, alleging that as an epidemic 
disease was raging in the Belgian capital her life would be 
endangered. The court has now declared the plea insufficient, 
and decided that she must go there within a fortnight, under 
penalty of paying 24/. a-day ; it reserves M. Letellier’s right 
to recover further damages, and grants him 401. for the injury 
which he has already sustained. 

At the third representation of the Barbieri, at St. Peters- 
burg, Mdlle. Patti, in the singing lesson, gave in Russian the 
celebrated melody of ‘‘Solovei” (the Nightingale). Her 
numerous admirers were enchanted with this agreeable sur- 
prise, and, besides honouring her with an enthusiastic encore, 
recalled her over and over again. Her pronunciation of the 
words was extremely good. The enthusiasm for the diva, 
instead of abating, is becoming greater every day. The re- 
ceipts of the concert for the French Charitable Society 
amounted to 2,440/. Since Liszt’s time such a fabulous sum 
had not been attained. Malle. Patti had, of course, to sing 
the ‘‘Solovei” again ; she also gave the duo of the Stabat 
and the shadow song in the Pardon de Ploermel. She will 
sing Don Pasquale for her benefit, A surprise is being pre- 
pared for her—a surprise, however, known to all; namely, a 
present, for which a sum of 4,000/. has been collected. 

During the past year the following have been added to the 
library of the United States Congress: By purchase, 3,208 ; 
by operation of the copyright laws, 1,682; by deposit of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1,921; by presentation (chiefly 
official documents), 903; by exchanges, 784—total, 8,498. 
This aggregate is exclusive of about 2,500 pamphlets. 

A writer in the Philadelphia Press denies the truth of the 
widely-circulated statement that no stone marks the grave of 
William Penn in England. He has a photograph of Jordan’s 
Meeting-house, with the adjoining graveyard. Qne stone 
bears the name of William Penn, which is very plain even in 
the photograph. é 

It is feared that Mr, Millais, R.A., who has_ been seriously 
indisposed, will be unable to contribnte to the forthcoming 
Royal Academy Exhibition. 


A reading of ‘Giles Corey,” one of the New Englard, 


Tragedies, by the poet Longfellow, was given last weel ov 
Mdme. Rocelli, at Westbourne-hall, Bayswater. The re/dzr, 
an intellectual-looking lady with expressive features rater Jt 
the American type, divided her reading into three j77ts, 
during the intervals of which a clever harpist, Herr /. /olph 
Sjédén, whose nationality is Swedish, gave some :+¢ ellent 
selections upon the harp. 

M. Hector Berlioz, the composer, died last week, After a 
long illness, he expired almost imperceptibly 2 1/ without 
suffering. Although he has been before the pur’ ic for up- 
wards of forty years, he was but sixty-five yearsof ige. Like 
Wagner, he was a ‘‘musician of the future,” and his style 
never ceased to be hotly censured by his contemporaries. His 
reputation in Germany was far greater than in his native 
country, France. His first great work was a mass performed 
at Saint Roch in 1825. This was followed by a ‘‘ fantastic 
symphony,” played at the Conservatoire in 1828. His first 
grand opera, Benvenuto Cellini, brought out in 1838, found 
little favour with the public of the time, and has long since 
been forgotten. In his time he composed several masses, 
marches, and requiems. His leading idea, that music might 
be made to tell a story like a drama, was never thoroughly 
understood by anyone but himself. The ill success of his 
last great opera, Les Troyens, upon which he had expended 
many years of labour, is said to have hastened his death. 
The funeral of Berlioz took place on the Thursday, when a 
number of his literary and musical friends attended the 
ceremony, amongst whom were Auber, Gounod, Ambrose, 
Thomas, Faure, &c. Orations were delivered over the grave. 

The Polygraphic-hall, an unfortunate iene aa et a 
moderately thriven under the occupation of Mr. Woo Ab E 
nobody else, is about to be converted into a theatre, if the 
promoters’ plan succeeds. Various other new eat ee 
spoken of : among them is a project for one at Knightsbridge, 
and. others in the far west. 2 ‘ 

Since the arrival of Isabella II, at Paris she has received 
no less than 1,153 letters from individuals wishing her to 


2 | provide funds for the foundation of a political journal, which 
its cheapness, of | 


would become the organ in favour of her restoration. Fy 
It is reported that Mr. William Gilbert, author of * Shirley 
Hall Asylum,” is to be the new editor of Jinsley’s Magazine. 
Henry Ward Beecher is said to be very seriously ill, He 
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seems to have injured himself by overwork. His physician 
says he must have rest, and prescribes a long stay abroad for 
the recovery of his health, 

A number of the temperance friends of Mr. George Cruik- 
shank have presented his great picture, ‘‘The Worship of 
Bacchus,” valued at 3,000/., to the nation. It is to be ex- 
hibited at the South Kensington Museum. 

Professor Morley is at work on the continuation of his 
useful ‘‘ Tables of English Literature,” which show ata glance 
all the contemporary authors, and all the books of note pub- 
lished, in any year. 

The widow of Rossini, who is left so rich, has actually got 
up a sale of the musical instruments, snuff-boxes, pictures, 
and other works of art presented to the immortal composer by 
royal and non-royal personages. The objects are now to be 
seen at the Hotel des Ventes. 

A curious action has been brought in a Paris law-court. 
A writer on the press claimed three thousand francs (1202) 
damages from the publisher of the Journal Officiel, the new 
Moniteur of the French Government, for the inconvenience to 
which he had been subjected by the late delivery of the 
journal and the illegible manner in which it was printed, 
owing to the inferior quality of the paper. The court held 
that the plaintiff had no case, but sentenced the defendant to 
pay the costs. 

A window, in memory of the Rev. C. E. Oakley, Rector of 
St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, and of his wife, Lady Georgiana 
Oakley (sister of Earl Ducie), has been lately placed in the 
eastern end of the chancel of Wickwar Church, of which 
parish Mr. Oakley was for seven years rector. 

Madame Colonna, née d’Affry, of Fribourg, in Switzerland, 
widow of the Duke of Castiglione, second son of Prince 
Colonna of Naples, and sister of Madame d’Ottenfels, has 
gone to spend three months at Rome. This lady’s works in 
sculpture are known in Paris and London under her artistical 
nom de guerre of ‘‘ Marcello.” She has taken a studio at the 
Palace of Papa Giulio, where she has already in preparation a 
colossal statue of a Polish lady, another of Moses, and a basso- 
relicvo taken from the history of Hannibal. 

Her Majesty, we are informed, has signalised her accession 
to the list of Royal and noble authors by becoming patroness 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, and testified her 
sympathy with its objects by a substantial donation to its 
funds. 

M. Monrose, the comic actor of the Theatre Francais, Paris, 
having now retired into private life, after a long career on the 
stage, the Emperor has sent him, by Viscount de Laferriere, 
First Chamberlain, a snuff-box set with diamonds as a mark 
of esteem. : 

Mr. Barry Sullivan has become, we understand, lessee of 
the Holborn Theatre, Miss Fanny Josephs retiring from 
management. Mr. B. Sullivan will commence his new season, 
we are told, in May. 

Twelve gigantic columns of granite, intended for the facade 
of the Church of St. Paul at Rome, are approaching their 
completion at the quarries of Baveno, Lago Maggiore. 

The Queen’s Theatre will close for the season on the 27th. 
The proprietors have, we believe, failed in securing Mr. D. 
Boucicault as the future lessée, though at one time it was 
confidently rumoured that this gentleman had all but signed 
an agreement for it. So desirable a theatre, however, can 


scarcely remain shut long, if it be true that the proprietors 
are looking out for a tenant. 


Mr. George Augustus Sala is engagéd on anew work on 
Spain. It will have the advantage of M. Gustave Doré’s 
illustrations, and will be published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 

Dreams, the new play by Mr. T. W. Robertson, about to 
be produced at the Gaiety Theatre, is based upon the 
Laureate’s poem of ‘‘ lady Clara Vere de Vere.” It has al- 
ready been performed in Liverpool, under the title of ‘* Lady 
Clara.” 

Mme. Sainton-Dolby will give a concert of English music 
on the 7th of April, in St. James’s-hall. 

The Messiah is to be presented on Good Friday at the Hol- 
born Amphitheatre, which (it is said) will ere long be devoted 
to purely musical objects. The principal vocalists Will, be 
Mdlle. Rose Hersee, Miss Palmer, Herr Formes, &c. The 
orchestra and chorus will number, nearly 250, and will in- 
clude Messrs. Carrodus, Watson, Payne, Radcliff, Horton, 
Tyler, Winterbotham, Standen, &c., assisted by the Cecilid 
Choral Society. ee 

It is announced that the interpational exhibition of objects 
connected with domestic life and industrial implements, Will 
be held at Utrecht, in Holland, in August next. 

The death, at Cannes, is announced of M. Prosper Mérimée, 
age’ axty-six, known as the author of ‘‘Le Théatre de 
Vlova Gazul,” the ‘Chronique de Charles IX.,” ‘‘ Carmen,” 
‘«Zoloinba,” &e. He was a senator, and member of the 
Froucn Academy since 1844, 

Mr. Sims Reeves will make his first appearance this season, 
at Exeter Hall, in the Passion Week performance of the 
Messiah, by the National Choral Society, on Monday, 
March 22. Mr. Lander, the new bass, and Miss Arabella 
Smyth, the new soprano, will make their first appearance in 
this oratorio, Miss Palmer taking the contralto part. Con- 
ductor, Mr. G. W.. Martin. 

The old theatre in Durham city was destroyed by fire at an 
early hour on Thursday morning last week. It was an old- 
fashioned building, and was one of the theatres on the once 
famous Sunderland and Durham circuit owned by Stephen 
Kemble and subsequently by the Beverley family. 3 

The rumour quoted in our last number as to the failure of 
the negociations for the amalgamation of the two opera houses 
was without foundation. Mr. Gye has addressed a contem- 
porary to this effect and the programme is now out, 

Mr. Fechter will shortly re-appear, at the Adelphi, in a 
drama by Mr. Wilkie Collins. 

Many of our readers may be glad to know that Miss Fanny 
Josephs, the clever and versatile actress, takes her benefit at 
the Holborn Theatre this evening (Saturda ); while Monda 
and Tuesday next are the resyectiv etd ER A: ; y 

y. » are the respective benefit nights of Mr. 
Parselle and Mr. Forrester, This pretty little house, one of 
the snuggest in London, should certainly show no empty 
benches on these nights. 

The annual meeting of the Royal Literary Fund has bkoen 
held, Lord Stanhope in the chair. ‘The accounts showed that 
the total income of the year had been 3,026/. 16s. 3d., includ- 
ing 1,1957. 7s. 6d. from the anniversary dinner, when fur. 
Disraeli presided. The disbursements amourted /o 
1,884. 2s, 8d., and the purchase of stock, 6647. 2s. 6°., ?eav- 
ing a balance of 478/. 11s. 1d. During the year 1,35/. hr s 
been distributed in grants to thirty-nine persons, of whu ut 
twenty-eight were males and eleven females. Lord S’.arsey 
18 to preside at the next anniversary dinner on May 5. 

The Abbé Liszt has been offered the post of Director of the 
Musical Conservatoire at Leipsic. He 1s said not to be disia- 
clined to accept the invitation if the institution in question can 
be removed to Weimar, in which town he intends to pass the 
remainder of his life, though he will revisit Rome next sum- 
mer and make a lengthened stay there. 
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WE may as well confess at the out- 
set that very few novelties have 
made their appearance this month 
in Paris beyond those we have 
already described, the weather being 
as yet too uncertain to admit of 
much display in spring materials, 
and Lent having for a time en- 
grossed the attention of the Pari- 
sians with other matters than the 
cut of a robe or the set of a frill. 

This month, in Paris, the fashion 
of carrying the train upon the arm 
has not become nearly so general as 
many modistes predicted jt would. Ladies who dance 
have, it would seem, preferred adopting the skirts that 
just touch the ground, and ladies who do not dance have 
allowed their long trains to sweep upon the floor, in 
sublime disregard of the tearing and soiling of exquisite 
lace and elaborate trimmings. The Empress Engénie, 
who cannot be said to dance, since she only just walks 
through one or two quadrilles, keeps to the train-shaped 
dress. 

There is a very decided change in the shape of dresses 
since last winter. The skirt, remarks a trustworthy 
fashion chronicler, is no longer entirely gored, so as to 
be scant and narrow at the top, and yet to be long and 
ample at the bottom. Now the front part alone of the dress 
is gored ; in wide materials, one width; in narrow, three ; 
or, again, one whole width, with one half on either side. 
This front part is slanted off from about half-way up the 
skirt to the top ; all the other widths are cut straight and 
gathered at the top, the gathers being larger at the back. 
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This gives the proper fullness for the puff, which is made 
by drawing strings through rings sewn on upon the 
wrong side of the skirt. Whether or not a separate puff 
is made upon the dress, it is always very fully gathered 
at the back, and the Marie Antoinette tournure is now 
adopted by all ladies of fashion. 

In evening dress the court train of satin or velvet is 
frequently fastened under the puff, which is trimmed 
with lace, so that the fastening-on of the train is quite 
concealed. This is quite the style of dress now worn at 
the French court. Sometimes, however, there is a still 
closer imitation of the fashions of a century ago; an 
upper-dress, open in front and train-shaped at the back, 
over an under-dress of moderate length. 

A novelty originated by the Ambassadress of Austria 
is worthy of notice. It is the hat to be worn with full 
evening dress. Since Princess de Metternich wore, at her 
reception, a coquettish little blue satin circular trimmed 
round with tea-roses, placed on one side of her head very 
knowingly, the idea has been welcomed by milliners, who 
are now extending the toquet and aigrette into hats to be 
worn under gaslight. 

Indian cashmeres and crépes' de Chine are being in all 
haste disclosed again. 
yee cutting them has been discovered ; they are put 
* d the ta Ave sides forming long open sleeves, 


of a ceinture. ‘ It cannot be done unless once seen on 
someone who is already initiated 


tull as a tunic 
€ or puffed underskirts. The 
Same material ; an infinitesimal 
: juantity alone, as everyone knows, being required, and 
trimmed with a fringe. : 
Among the new coiffures we find noticed is one formed 
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of tulips shaded of all colours, placed within a tuft of 
foliage and green grasses. In front the foliage forms a 
bouquet, with tulip buds and one full-blown tulip stand- 
ing up as an aigrette ; and at the back the green grasses, 
the foliage, the white, purple, pink, and crimson tulips 
fall gracefully, forming a cachepeigne of flowers and ver- 
dure. <A fringe of the same tulips is put on round satin 


tunics, or else the skirt is Jooped up at the back in the 
Marie Antoinette style with a garland of flowers; or, 
again, it is puffed out into paniers, with bunches of 
tulips. 

A coiffure called Vulcana is composed of long red and 
gold berries, and leaves of reddish-yellow gold, forming 
a coronet above the forehead, and a long trailing spray at 
the back. A Norma coiffure of pearly grapes, with silver 
leaves streaked with gold, is also very stylish. 

In bonnets there are various models from among which 
a lady may choose that which suits her best. Small 
bonnets are, generally speaking, more becoming than 
large ones, but the round shapes do not look so well on 
some heads as the fanchon does, and the Spanish voilette 
or capulet, while it suits some countenances, is to be 
avoided by others whose piquant expression would be 
much enbanced by the coquettish chapeau russe. 

Pretty diadem fanchons of coloured satin are orna- 
mented with a bandeau and small flowerets of jewellery. 
A white aigrette is placed on one side; it springs from a 


tuft of downy black feathers. The strings are of satin, 
edged with blonde. 

A fanchonette of white tulle is crossed with rouleanx 
of violet satin. In front there is a bow of violet velvet, 
and a curled white feather. Fall and lappets of white 
lace fastened in front with a bow of violet satin. 

Little girls’ toilettes differ but little, except in size, 
from their mammas. 

For a little girl ten years old, a monthly contemporary 
figures a frock of grey poplinette, brocaded with small 
blue flowers, trimmed round the bottom with a fluting of 
blue silk, low bodice with a chemisette of pleated cam- 
bric. Small basques edged with a narrow fluting to cor- 
respond with that of the skirt. Tight sleeves, with a 
similar fluting round the top, and upon the outer seam. 

A circular of grey cashmere is made with a number 
of capes of graduated size laid one over the other, and 
piped round with blue silk. 

For little boys, complete costumes are made of purple 
cloth, speckled with white ; the wide trousers are gathered 
just under the knee ; the waistcoat has large revers, and 
the jacket deep basques, slit open at the sides and fitted 
with pockets. There are two in front and two at the 
back. ‘This jacket is quite in the style of those worn by | 
the peasants in Berry. 

Children’s hats are very coquettish. 
girls are trimmed with a feather or small bird. Those 
forlittle boys are of a round shape, and merely ornamented 
with an aigrette of heron’s or woodcock’s feathers. 
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In our last number we mentioned the indisposition of 
the Empress, and though her Majesty has happily now 
nearly recovered her wonted health and vigour, she was 
unable to attend either the last court concert at the 
Tuileries, or the first representation of Faust; the Em- 
peror being present, however, on both occasions. 

At the former the Princess Mathilde wore a whité 
satin dress ; the skirt was bordered with a deep flounce 
covered with tulle, which was spotted with gold ; a white 
satin sash, with wide ends, fell at the back, and the tulle 
tunic was looped up at the sides with three sprays of 
pink tulips ; the front was likewise ornamented with 
tulips. A band of diamonds and emeralds round the 
forehead ; sprays of small tulips, with diamond foliage, 
at the back. 

Princess Metternich wore a green satin dress, the shade 
called vert @eau. The satin was covered with several 
skirts of white tulle, dotted with silver, and the edge of 
the dress was bordered with water lilies and aquatic 
leaves. Two long garlands of water lilies looped up the 
tulle skirts at the sides, and the sash was green faille. 
The Princess wore round her throat a green ribbon, on 
which a single large pearl was suspended. The head- 
dress consisted of water lilies and diamond butterflies. 

The beautiful Duchess de Malakoff was crowned with 
a wreath of roses of various colours, among which red and 
yellow predominated. Her maroon checked satin dress, 
of the time of Queen Anne, was trimmed en tablier with 
old English point. The paniers were likewise edged 
with similar lace. 

The Princess Gabrielli wore a Fontanges dress, quite 
in the style of the Louis XIV. toilettes. The train was 
pearl grey faille, and it opened over a tablier of bright 
pink faille. The sides of the train formed large bows, 
fastened with long pearl grey ribbons, lined with pink. 
Gray faille bodice, with pink bows on the shoulders, and 
ornamented with cross-cut bands of pink faille. Diamond 
comb for headdress, and a large rose de la reine above the 
comb ; diamond pendeloque in front. 

At the first representation of Faust the Emperor was 
alone in his box, the aides-de-camp only at his back. 
The Queen of Spain occupied the box directly opposite, 
which belongs to Madame Aguado. Her Majesty wore a 
pale pink dress, with a wreath of roses round her head. 

At a recent brilliant wedding at the Madeleine the 
dresses were much praised. The bride wore a white satin 
dress covered with point d’Angleterre ; the bodice was 
trimmed with lace bretelles, and the sash was bordered 
with lace; a white tulle veil and a round wreath of orange 
blossoms. A chatelaine of orange blossoms, commencing 
at the waistband, looped up the lace tunic. The toilettes 
of two youthful married ladies among the guests created 
special admiration. The first, worn by Mme. de V. L., 
was composed of ‘‘ Lucifer ” taffetas, which is a gold and 
black shot silk. The skirt was bordered with a deep 
silk flounce, covered with a Chantilly lace flounce. A 
Watteau panier, formed of an infinitesimal number of 
plaits, ornamented the back of the skirt ; the panier ter- 
minated with a pinked-out flounce of silk, with a narrow 
one above it. ‘The small, square-cut bodice was low, and 
a white lace high chemisette was worn under it ; above it 
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there was a white fichu a la paysanne ; it crossed simply 


in front, and was fastened at the side with a small bouquet 


of precious stones. Coat-shaped silk sleeves trimmed to 
the elbow with black lace, and wide white sleeves plaited 
at the top flowing over them. A black lace ‘‘shepherdess” 
hat or bonnet (for now bonnets so closely resemble hats 
that the distinction is all in the name), ornamented with 
a gold aigrette at the side. 

The other young married lady, Mme. R., wore green 
faille, something approaching the willow shade of colour 
when it is tinged with a slight yellow autumnal tint. At 
the edge of the skirt there was a bouilloné to match. The 
panier was trimmed with a band of point d’Angleterre at 
the top; and from the sides, which were bunched up 
very high, there escaped a deep flounce of lace. The 
waistband was lace, and a fan-shaped plaiting of lace 
decorated the back. Again, at the top of the back there 
was a trimming of lace, and lace revers in front. Close- 
fitting sleeves, with lace ruffles. White lace bonnet, 
ornamented with roses of very delicate tint. 

COURT DRESS, 

In another column will be found full details of the first 
Drawing-room held by the Queen this season ; aud it has 
been officially announced, as we informed our readers 
some weeks ago, that Her Majesty will also hold two 
others—namely, on April 8 and May 11. Under these 
pleasing circumstances, the following hints, which we 
quote from a contemporary, on the difficult question, 
‘What to wear?” may be both interesting and useful to 
many readers :— 

‘¢ Young girls who are to be presented must appear in 
white—white tulle, white tarlatan, white crape, or white 
net skirts, worn over silk, satin, or moire petticoats, to 
match silk, satin, or moire trains. Nothing is so pretty 
for young girls as rich white glacé silk trains and petti- 
coats, with tulle over the latter. The tulle petticoats are 
mostly made very bouffante, with a plaited tlounce 
pufling of the tulle at the bottom, with more puflings and 
bows up the front, arranged en tablicr, the train being 
kept in its place on each side by bunches of ribbon and 
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white flowers. The trains should be 106 inches long and 
2¢ yards wide, coming to about 14 inches from the front 
of the body, and gathered in to a band attached to the 
body. They are sometimes made to come from the 
shoulders, but these do not look well for young girls. If 
the silk is good, they ought not to require to be lined ; 
they should be rounded at the bottom, anda thick rouleau 
of wadding should be put inside the hem which goes all 
round it. I will describe a few train trimmings suitable 
for young ladies. Two closely-plaited flounces of double 
tulle, about two inches wide, put round about two or 
three inches from the edge of a train, then a row of blonde 
about the same width as the tulle quilling, the whole 
finished off with a satin rouleau. In this case the tulle 
skirt or petticoat should be trimmed with satin rouleaux, 
1t is an improvement to have arow of blonde on the other 
side of the rouleau on the train. A wide plaiting of 
double tulle, with a very thick ruching of tulle on the 
top of it, with bunches of flowers here and there, looks 
well. A wide trimming composed of puflings of tulle ar- 
ranged on stiff net, with silk ruchings in vandykes across 
it, and large pompons of pink silk here and there, is effec- 
tive. A succession of ovals formed with two rouleaux, 
the oval filled with a puffing of tulle and surrounded by 
blonde, is the newest style. It is a pretty addition to 
this to have a bow of tulle and blonde between each oval, 
with a spray of flower in the centre of each bow. Pearls 
are the favourite ornaments for débutantes ; silver is also 
suitable ; then silver braid and cord has a capital effect 
upon the dress. Lilies of the valley, white May, 
stephanotis, and myrtle are very favourite flowers. 
Everybody must of course wear plumes and lappets in: 
the hair ; they and the train form the distinctive features 
of Court dress. Lappets, as they are called, are now 
represented by long veils of white tulle, which float grace- 
fully over the shoulders. If silver or gold is worn in 
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the toilette, silver or gold bespangled tulle for the veils 
1as a good effect. This veil and the feathers are very 

€coming ; the latter are now more seen high on the head 
than drooping to the neck ; the hair isso much worn turned 
from the face and raised high in front, that the feathers 
look well curlin g gracefully towards the forehead. Aigrettes 
of all kinds are to be the fashion, and in some cases the 
feathers will form an addition to the aigrette. 


‘‘ Brides appear also in white, but they of course can 
don costly lace, which adds very much to the 
splendour of their appearance. Family diamonds 
and family lace are expected to do duty at 
Court. The new feature in the Court dress of 
ladies this year will be the addition of paniers 
to the train. Dress improvers will be worn under 
ul trains coming from the waist, to throw them 
out as much as possible ; and the newest style 
18 to have a kind of short panier tunic coming 
from the waist, falling on to the train, and 
trimmed en suite. There will be fewer berthas 
and more trimmed bodies worn. A mixture of 
blue and green and the new claret red are 
Novelties in colour. I will describe a few train 
trimmings suitable for matrons. A. series of 
round puflings of tulle, with loops of satin 
rouleaux across, meeting in the centre beneath 
« bunch of flowers; the whole surrounded by a 
row of lace. A fulling of tulle about six inches 
deep, a satin rouleaux, and then a piece of 
blonde falling over another pufting of tulle. 
This continued all round, about six inches wide, 
has a good effect, especially if, on the puftings of 
tulle over which there is no blonde, a bunch of 
flowers is placed. A scollop made with ruching, 
with a twisted knot of the same between each, 
and surrounded by blonde, looks very well. It 
1s said that the trimmings will be wider on the 
trains, and more elaborate than ever through- 
out the toilettes. Boots and shoes will be worn 
With higher heels, and very large rosettes will 
be placed upon them. Gloves with many 
buttons will be the height of the fashion.” 
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‘This is made of fine Swiss muslin, bordered 
with a lace edge and blue satin ribbon. 
On the sash ends at the back are bows of satin. 
‘igured Brussels net looks very pretty also 
made up in the same manner, 
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Our second illustration offers a very pretty 
model for a lace covering to a low body. It is 
cut half high at the neck behind, and the ends 
cross in front, so as to leave it open heart- 
shaped at the throat. The trimming is a deep 
black lace run with black satin ribbon ; the 
fichu itself is composed of spotted black net. 


1 G - - : fete ° 
There is a double fan-shaped basque behind, made o! J is a piece of root or tuber to each, 


the black net edged with the lace. The land, bow, 
and ends are of black satin ribbon. A medallion on 
a velvet ribbon may be worn round the throat, 
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(iB HE weather is still so variable that it is almost impossible 


Kos doors, the best that we can do under the circumstances 
©ing to indicate in a general way operations that 
may be advantageously carried out on any favour- 
able days that Dame Nature may accord to us 
during the forthcoming week. 
Roses, like many other plants, are much further 
advanced than is good for them ; common prunir g 
will take hundreds of shoots that have been taking 
“way the strength of the plants. We shall not 
esitate to prune them back to the usual two or 
hree eyes, and make them do all they have done 
ver again. _If the present growth be left on there 
wall Scarcely be a good flower on them. To prune the 
ps Properly, begin by removing all the thin, weak 
ee and the branches that grow inwards and half 
Choke up the head ; next cut back the wood of last 
year as close as two or three eyes, having, however, 
4 due regard to the form of the head, which may 
Tequire some to be left longer. Cut out any old 
Wood that you can move without spoiling. Your 
trees will look rather scanty at first, but the new 
growth will be cleaner and far more healthy than 
the frost-bitten shoots that have been growing all 
winter, 
Hardy annuals that are expected to make much 
of a display early in the season must be sown at 
Once, Patches already up of any of these should 
© thinned out to three or four plants. One plant 
fully developed is far preferable to a mass consist- 
ing of perhaps a hundred in the space one full- 
Sowa plant would occupy. To get climbing 
=e Strong and hardy by planting-out time, the 
ah ought to be got in. When sown late, and 
B anted out weak and tender, they do not make 
= €spectable appearance, or cover the spaces as- 
Sned to them, before the season is nearly gone. 
ae of which the lawn is formed will repay 
roll, if Proper treatment now. It should be well 
turf ee a heavy roller, any patchy places re- 
=i » and all alterations—such as cutting fresh 
com] urfing over where beds have been, &c.— 
pane ected speedily. If the whole of the grass is 
Sprinkne Starved, spread over the surface a thin 
atioth ing of nitrate of soda; again in April give 
€T sprinkle, and again at the end of May 

anes ane This will promote a strong growth with- 
are ances, new grass where it is at present 
ee tf fe green turf in July and August, when, 
3 te e or this care, it might present the appearance 
thes Site door-mat. A few days of mild wea- 
Ul bring out the slugs ; therefore a sharp 
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amongst them will help to keep them off, and also form 
capital traps to catch them with. Where it is preferred to 
destroy them by hand-picking, the evening or early in the 
morning is the best time to search for them. 

Dahlias, although neither so popular nor so dear as they 
were years ago, will never entirely lose their place in the 
flower garden. They should now be potted for forcing the 
cuttings, if increase be desired. If not, they may be left in 


the greenhouse, and when they show their eyes, they may be 
cut up into as many pieces ag there ave shoots, so that there 


— 


These may be potted and 
kept indoors ; or, if you know where you mean to plant them, 
do it at once, placing them with the crown four inches below 
the surface, and covering them to the level. But if numbers 
are required, set the pots with the roots ina hotbed, and as 
fast as any shoots an inch and a half long come, break them 
off, or cut them close to the base, and put them round the 
edge of a pot, replacing it in the hotbed. Labels should be 
put to the cuttings corresponding with those on the old root, 
As the cuttings strike root they should be potted singly ; but 


many, who have plenty of room, put them singly in small pots | frothec 
peel cut into lozenge-shaped pieces of about an inch long, a 
_quartct of a pound of blanched almonds halved, a pound of 


and so save the trouble of potting off afterwards. 


Mr. Broome, of the Temple Gardens, writing in the 


ook. 
0k-out Must be kept up in the vicinity of choice 


Pinks ansi : ° 
are f aay ay Tc subjects which these pests 
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Gardener's Magazine on town gardening, gives the followiiiz 
excellent hints on the cultivation of gladioli: ‘These are a 
very showy family, and if taken up after they have done 
blooming, and the stems have died down, and then dried and 
put into dry sand or codoa-nut fibre, in a box, they will last 
some years; but you must take care to remove the young 
bulbs from the old ones. I plant them in February or March, 
instead of October, as I find by planting them too early they 
are apt to rot before they start growing. For every clump 
of gladiolus bulbs I open a hole in the border about nine 
inches deep, and fork up the bottom to give good 
drainage ; then, with a mixture of rotten dung one- 
third, and loam two-thirds, well mixed together, 
I fill in the hole, and with a trowel open the ground 
to the depth of four inches, putting at the bottom a 
little sand ; then insert the bulbs, and fill up with 
sand after the bulbs are planted. This method of 
procedure drains off the wet and keeps away the 
worms. If planted in patches, let them be put six 
inches apart, arranging the colours according to 
taste. There are many sorts, and any of them will 
grow in a smoky atmosphere. Take care to supply 
them in the dry summer evenings bountifully with 
water.” 

Rock-work in city gardens may now be planted 
with any of the hardy varieties of British ferns, 
sedutns, periwinkle, and the small-leaved ivy, 
which all thrive well in towns. 

‘reenhousc.—Plants of all descriptions are now 
in active growth, and require especial care in stop- 
ping, training, watering, and air-giving at this try- 
Ing season, 

L’rames.—Sow asters, stocks, zinnias, and phloxes 
soov. Expose those already up freely to the light 
and air on fine days. 

All the frame plants must be examined for mil- 
dew, and if at all affected, flour of sulphur, applied 
over and under, will settle them. 
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Breap Pubpine Bakep.—Crumble up a peany 
roll; take an equal weight of flour, the yolks of 
four and the whites of two eggs, two teaspoonfuls 
of ginger, half a pound of raisins stoned, half a 
pound of currants washed clean and dried, and 
four ounces of sugar. Mix all together, and then 
stir in as much hot milk as will make it into a 
good batter. Butter a pic-dish, put in the pudding, 
lay a few bits of butter on the top, and bake it for 
an hour. 

Caniner Puppinc.—Take eight sponge cakcs, 
four ounces of sultana raisins cooked in brandy, 
and the yolks of four eggs, with the whites of 
three. Butter a mould ; stick the raisins about it 
to form a pattern; break the sponge cakes into 
convenient pieces, and with them line the mould ; 


— then make a custard with the eggs, adding sugar 


and nutmeg to taste ; pour it into the mould, tie a 
cloth over, and put it into a large saucepan about 
one-third full of boiling water. Boil it gently for 
half an hour; when done, turn it out, and serve 
with brandy sauce. 

toyAL Frirrers.—Boil a quart of new milk, and pour in 
a pint of white wine ; take it off the fire, let it stand five 
minutes, skim off the curd, and beat it up well with six eggs 
and a little nutmeg. Add flour sufficient to make!it the 
proper consistency of butter, put in some sugar, and fry the 
fritters over a quick fire. 

SAFFRON Puppine For Eastrr.—Take a pound of bread- 
crumbs, soak them in a strong infusion of saffron, which 
should have been prepared beforehand ; then beat the yolks of 
six cegs and the whites of four until they are very highly 

;, add to them a quarter of a pound of candid citron- 


the suet from a fat loin of veal, chopped lightly, 
and a gill of brandy; mix bread-crumbs, ° &c., 
together ; put it into a buttered dish, and bake 
it for an hour andahalf. Beef suet may be used 
when veal suet cannot be procured, but the latter, 
on account of its greater delicacy, is much to be 
preferred.—Lverybody’s Pudding Book. 

PREPARATION OF CoLD MEAT—A BREAKFAST Disit 
—Beef, veal, and poultry are considered the best 
suited for this. Chop up two onions, fry them 
in butter until well browned, add a table-spoonful 
of gravy ; with this mix some cold meat, minced 
fine, a few bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, and a beaten 
egg. Put it into a buttered mould, bake it till 
browned on the top, turn it out into a dish, and 
serve hot or cold. With veal, add ham or tongue, 
and, if you like, some hard-boiled eggs chopped 
small, 

Farry Biscurrs.—Rub two ounces of butter with 
half a pound of flour, add four ounces of sugar 
and a few drops of almond flavouring, mix with 
the white of an egg, and a tablespoonful of milk ; 
work well into the paste two ounces of sweet 
almonds well pounded ; rub through a wire Bove 3 
take up pieces the size of a sixpence, bake a few 
minutes on buttered paper, taking care to keep 
them quite a pale colour. 


Lemon GINGERBREAD.—Grate the rinds of three 
lemons, mix the juice with a glass of brandy ; mix 
the grated lemon-peel in one pound of flour, make 
a hole and pour in half a pound of treacle, add 
half a pound of butter warmed, the brandy and 
lemon juice ; mix all together, with half an ounce 
of ginger, and bake in thin cakes in a slow oven. 


_ A Boston exchange is responsible for the follow- 
ing story: A short time since a man appeared at 
the Boston City Hall, requesting an interview with 
the Chief of the Police. ‘* What can 1 do for you ?” 
inquired the official. ‘‘ Are you the Chief?” ‘* Yes.” 
‘*Can I speak to you privately?” ‘‘ Yes—speak 
out!” ‘*Will no one hear us?” ‘* No.” ‘‘ Ara 
you sure?” ‘*Yes.” ‘* Well then, listen. As I 
was crossing the Common last night, about twelve 
o'clock, | saw a woman approach the pond with a 
baby in her arms, looking carefully around all the 
while to see if she was followed, and then, when 
right at the edge, stocped and——” ‘‘ Threw the 
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child into the Frog Pond !” exclaimed the appalled 
officer, his face white with horror. ‘No, rep st 
his visitor ; ‘‘ washed its face /” 
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THE Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, drove out on 
Wednesday morning last week, attended by the Hon. Caroline 
Cavendish. The Equerries in Waiting were in attendance on 
horseback. Princess Louise also drove out, attended by the 
Hon. Flora Macdonald. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Elphinstone and Lieutenant Pickard, arrived at the 
Palace from Greenwich-park. | Prineess Louise and Prince 
Arthur honoured the performance at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre with their presence in the ¢vening, attended by Lady 
Caroline Barrington, Lord Charles Fitzroy, Sir John Cowell, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Elphinstone. 

The Queen, attended by the Hon. Flora Macdonald, visited 
the Duchess of Cambridge at St. James’s Palaee on the Thurs- 
day morning. The Equerries in Waiting were in attendance 
on horseback. Princess Beatrice went to the British Museum, 
attended by Mdlle. Bauer and Major-General F. Sey- 
mour, C.B. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone had an audiences of the 
Queen. Count Gleichen visited the Queen and remained to 
luncheon, 

In the afternoon Her Majesty, accompanied by their Royal 


X 


Highnesses Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, and at- | 


‘tended by Lady Waterpark, drove to Argyll Lodge, Campden- 
hill, and paid a visit to the Duchess of Argyll. The Equerries 
in Waiting were in attendance on horseback. 

Prineess Louise and Prince Arthur were present in the 
éVening at the congert of the Philharmonic Society, St. 
James’s-hall. Lady Caroline Barringtoti, Sit John Cowell, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Elphinstone, and Lieutenant Pickard were 
in attendance. Princess Beatrice honoured the performance 
at the Haymarket Theatre with her presence, attended by the 
Hon. Caroline Cavendish and Major-General F. Seymour, 
C.B. His Serene Highness the Prince and Her Royal High- 
hess the Princess of ‘eck, the Duke and Duchess of Rox- 
burghe, and the Marquis of Ailesbury dined with the Queen 
in the evening. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Lovtise, and attended 
by the Hon. Caroline Cavendish and the Hon. Mrs. Pon- 
sonby, drove out on Friday morning, and honoured Mr. 


Frederick Leighton, R.A., with a visit to his studio, The 
A e oy e F | 
Tiquerries in Waiting were in attendance on horseback. Her 


Majesty, accompanied by Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, 
and Princess Beatrice, left Buckingham Palace at five minutes 
before one o’clock, and drove to the Great Western Railway- 
station at Paddington, escorted by a detachment of the 17th 
Lancers, and proceeded by special train to Windsor. Her 
Majesty arrived at the Castle at five minutes before two 
o'clock, Lady Waterpark, Lord Charles Fitzroy, and Mr. 
Duckworth were in attendance. Their Royal Highnesses 
Prinse Albert Victor, Prince George, Princess Louise, and 


Princess Victoria of Wales preceded her Majesty to Windsor. | 


The Hon. Lucy Kerr and the Hon. Emily Cathcart suc- 
ceeded the Hon. Caroline Cavendish and the Hon. Flora 
Macdonald as Maids of Honour in Waiting. 

The Queen received in the afternoon the melancholy in- 
telligence of the death of the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein 
Augustenburg, father of Prince Christian, which took 
place at Primkenau, in Silesia. The duke was_ second 
cousin to her Majesty, being the grandson of Queen Caroline 
Matilda of Denmark, sister of King George the Third, her 
Majesty’s grandfather. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, walked in 
the grounds of the Castle in the afternoon, and Her Majesty 
went out on Saturday morning, attended by the Hon. Emily 
Cathcart. 

The Duchess of Roxburghe arrived at the Castle on the 
Friday, and had the honour of dining with the Queen and 
the Royal Family. 

The Queen drove out on Saturday afternoon, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice. Princess Louise, attended by the 
Duchess of Roxburghe, Lady Caroline Barrington, and Col. 
Du Plat, visited Prince Arthur at the Ranger’s Lodge, Green- 
wich-park, and remained to luncheon. In the afternoon their 
Royal Highnesses Princess Louise and Prince Arthur, at- 
tended by the Duchess of Roxburghe, drove to Deptford 
Dockyard, and were present at the launch of Her Majesty’s 
steamship Druid, the ceremony of christening being performed 
by Princess Louise. 

On Sunday morning the Queen, Princess Louise, and Frin- 
cess Beatrice, and the ladies and gentlemen in waiting, at- 
tended Divine Service in the private chapel. Professor Light- 
foot, honorary chaplain to the Queen, preached the sermon. 

The Queen walked and drove with Princess Louise on 
Monday morning. Her Majesty received during the day an 
address from the Corporation of the City of Dublin in favour 
of the establishment of religious equality in Ireland. The 
Queen having returned a gracious answer, the Lord Mayor, 
Councillor Ryan, the mover, and Alderman Bulfin, the 
seconder of the address, were presented to Her Majesty by 
the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, and had the honour of kissing 
Her Majesty’s hand. The deputation then retired, and 
shortly afterwards left the Castle for London. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and at- 
tended by Lady Waterpark, drove out on Monday afternoon. 

Tuesday being the anniversary of tke death of the lamented 
Duchess of Kent, the Queen and the Royal Family visited 
the duchess’s mausoleum at Frogmore, and afterwards 
visited Princess Christian. After the Queen’s return to the 
Castle the mausoleum was, by Her Majesty’s command, 
opened for the members of the household to visit it. 

Lady Fanny Howard arrived at the Castle on a visit to the 
Queen, 

i ries Duchess of Roxburghe succeeded Lady Waterpark as 
acy in Waiting. The Hon. Susan Cavendish left the Castle. 
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yal Highness the Prince of 
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16.—Orders for the Court’s going into mourning on Wednes- 
day next; the 17th inst., for his late Serene Highness the 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, se- 
cond cousin of the Queen, and father of his Royal Highness 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Her Majesty’s son-in- 
law—viz. : The ladies to wear black dresses, white gloves, 
black or white shoes, feathers and fans, pearls, diamonds, or 
plain gold or silver ornaments. The gentlemen to wear black 
Court dress, or crape on the left arm. The Court to change 
the mottrning on Saturday, the 20th inst.—viz.: The ladies to 
wear black dresses, With coloured ribbons, flowers, feathers, 
and ornaments, or grey or white dresses, with black ribbons, 
flowers, feathers, and ornaments, The gentlemen to continue 
the same mourning. And on Wednesday, the 24th instant, 
the Court to go out of mourning, 

DeatH oF THE DUKE OF ScuLeswia-HoLsTELN AUGUSTEN- 
burea.—On Friday afternoon last week, at two o'clock, a 
telegram arrived at Frogmore House announcing the death of 
Christian Charles Frederick Augustus, Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein Augustenburg, son of the Duke Frederick of 
Schleswig-Holsteiz and cf the daughter of Christian VIL, King 
of Denmark {Princess Louisa Angusta of Denmark.) ‘The late 
duke was born July 19,1798. He suececded his father in the 
dukedom in June, 1814; he married, in Septeniber, 1820, Louisa 
Augusta, Countess of Dainskolde. ‘The late duke leaves two 
sons and three daughters. His eldest son, Frederick, the 
present duke, is married to Princess Ada Hohenlohe, niece of 
the Queen of England; the second son, his Royal Highness 
Prince Christian, is married to her Royal Highness Princess 
Helena of England. The daughters are still unmarried. The 
late duke lost his wife last year. The duke was considered 
the handsomest man in the Courts of Germany, and was of a 
most kindly disposition. Tis death has been expected for 
several days, and his daughter, the Princess Henriette, who 
had been visiting their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess Christian at Frogtiore, left Kngland on Sunday week 
in consequetice of a telegram announcing the serious illness of 
the late duke. 

Tue QueEN’s Drawtnc-room.—As briefly announced in 
our last number, Her Majesty held a drawing-room, the first 
of the season, a& Buckingham Palace on the Wednesday. Her 
Majesty entered the Throne-room at three o'clock, accom- 
panied by her Royal Highness Princess Louise, his Royal 
Highness Prince Arthur, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, and by his Serene Highness the Prince and her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Teck. The Queen wore a 
black moire antique dress, with a train trimmed with crape 
and jet, and a white tulle cap with a long veil, the cap orna- 
mented with large diamonds, and surmounted by a coronet of 
diamonds. Her Majesty also wore a necklace and a brooch, 
composed of amethysts and diamonds, the Riband and the 
Star of the Order of the Garter, the Orders of Victoria and 
Albert, and Louise of Prussia, and the Coburg and Gotha 
Family Order. Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise wore 
a train of green moire antique, trimmed with rich guipure 
lace, and a petticoat of white tulle of glace, trimmed taste- 
fully with green satin. Headdress : Feathers, veil, and tiara 
of rubies, diamonds, and tufts of roses. Ornaments: Dia- 
mond necklace, and Orders of Victoria and Albert, St. Isabel, 
and the Coburg and Gotha Family Order. : 

The following is a description of many of the striking 
dresses worn by the ladies on the occasion :— 

Duchess of Wellington.—Train of rich velours Pekin noir 
rayé satin, lined with white satin, trimmed with rich white 
blonde and satin ribbons ; dress of black satin, trimmed over 
with black tulle brodé, blonde, and satin to correspond. 
Headdress, coronet of diamonds, white feathers, and lappets ; 
diamond necklace and stomacher. 

Countess of Fife.—Train and corsage carré of rich green 
Metternich Lyons velvet, with doublure of white satin and 
rich garniture of blonde over a white satin petticoat, hand- 
somely ornamented with tulle illusion plissé, bordered with 
blonde, and surmounted with rouleaux of green Metternich 
satin. Headdress, plume and lappets; parure of splendid 
diamonds. 

Countess of Verulam.—Train of rich black moire antique, 
lined with white silk and trimmed with Brussels lace and 
bows of satin ribbon ; petticoat of black glace, with trimmings 
of Brussels lace, black and white tulle, and satin ribbon. 
Headdress, lace lappets, white flowers, and plume ; orna- 
ments, diamonds. 

Viscountess Chelsea.—Train of rich poult de soie a la 
Sultana, lined with white silk and trimmed with ruches of 
crape, rich Brussels lace, and white acacia ; petticoat of same 
silk, trimmed with bouillons of crape; Brussels lace tunic, 
looped with same flowers. Headdress, acacia, plume, and 
Brussels lace lappets ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Lady Alexina Duff.—Train and corsage 4 la Grecque of 
rich white taffetas, ornamented with ruches of tulle and 
rouleaux and neends of white satin ribbon, over a petticoat of 
white tulle illusion, with handsome garniture of ruches of 
tulle and veil of tulle illusion, fastened with bouquets of roses 
over a silk slip. Headdress, plume and lappets; ornaments, 
pearls. 5 

Lady Ida Hope.—Train &.la Pompadour of the richest 
white satin, elegantly trimmed with Brussels point lace 
flounces and bouquets of water lilies, with variegated herbs 
and foliage ; corsage to correspond, with bouquets suspended 
from the waist; train of magnificent Brussels point lace ; 
skirts of white tulle over white satin, with tunic of the same 
costly lace, and bouquets of water lilies, variegated herbs, 
and foliage. Coiffure of ostrich feathers, flowers, tulle veil, 
parure of superb emeralds and diamonds, 

Lady Stewart.--Train, with panier of rich pink satin, lined 
with white silk and handsomely trimmed with blonde and 
large neeuds of pink satin ; petticoat of rich white satin, with 
bouillon round the bottom, with veils of tulle at the back, and 
ornamented in the front en tablier, with elegant bouquets of 
pink acacia and small spray bouquets of the same on the 
bouillon ; corsage of pink satin, trimmed with wreath of pink 
acacia. Headdress of the same flowers, feathers, and tulle 
lappets ; ornaments, diamonds, 

Lady Eardley Wilmot.—Train of black : 
trimmed with rich black lace and lilac satin ; petticoat of lilac 
satin, also trimmed with black lace and bows of satin. Head- 
dress, Brussels lace lappets, flowers, and ostrich plume ; orna- 
ments, diamonds and emeralds. : : 

Lady Milne.—Train and corsage of rich Gothique moire, 
trimmed with biais of mauve satin and old point d’Alencon, 
over skirt of white poult de soic, trimmed with mauve satin, 
ruches of crépe, and tunic of lace, Coiffure of mauve velvet, 
ostrich plumes, and jappets. 

Lady Hylton.—Train and 


moire antique, 


corsage of rich mauve velours Gh: 
Russe, trimmed with rich point de Bruxelles, over JuUPpe fe 
richest mauve satin, trimmed with ruches of crépe, tea 
satin, and old point lace. Coiffure, ostrich plumes anc ; ela 

Lady Mary Hervey. —Manteau of tulle, houillonée, ia t of 
with rouleaux of white satin and touffes of, lilac ; ie e 
rich white poult de soie, covered with bouillons of tulle anc 
chatelaine of lilac. Headdress, ostrich plumes, 
flowers ; ornaments, diamonds, 
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Lady Nicholson.—Costume composed of a train of the 
richest pink poult de soie, elegantly trimmed with blonde and 
pink satin; corsage to correspond, with bouquets of pink 
roses ; skirts of white tulle over taffetas trimmed with blonde 
and pink satin, looped up with wreaths of pink roses. Coiffure 
of ostrich feathers, tulle veil, and pink roses. 

Lady Isham.—Train of rich white moire, trimmed_cle- 
gantly with point d’Alencon, rouleaux of violet satin, and real 
camelias (Countess of Orkney) ; jupe of rich violet poult de 
soie, trimmed en tablier, with lace and bouquets of camelias. 
Headdress, ostrich plumes, lappets, and diamonds. 

Lady James.—Train of rich moire changeante, blue and 
white, trimmed with handsome antique guipure ; petticoat of 
white poult de soie, covered with bouillons of tulle, trimmed 
tastefully with blue satin. Coiffure cf rich blue Lyons velvet, 
ostrich plumes, and lappets ; ornaments, stars and diamends. 

Lady Harriet Grimston.—Train and corsage of rich grey 
poult de soie trimmed with tulle and bows of satin ribbon : 
petticoat of grey glace, covered with tunics of tulle, and 
looped with lilies of the valley. Headdress, lilies of the 
valley, plume, and lappets ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Lady Jane Grimston.—The same. : i 

Lady Belper.—Train and corsage of rich black satin de 
Lyons, lined with amber satin, trimmed handsomely with 
dentelle point d’Espagne ; petticoat, of richest amber moire, 
trimmed with dentelle de Chantilly, and same colour satin 
bows. Coiffure of lace lappets and ostrich plumes; orna- 
ments, diamonds. 

Lady Mary Herbert.—A train of rich blue poult de soie, 
elegantly trimmed with tulle and satin, looped up with 
bouquets of blush rosebuds and dark foliage ; corsage to cor- 
respond ; skirt of white tulle, over white silk, very tastefully 
trimmed with tulle, and bouquets of blush rosebuds. Coiffure 
of ostrich feathers, tulle veil, and the same choice flowers. 

Lady Maud Herbert.—A train of rich white poult de soie, 
elegantly trimmed with tulle and satin, with bouquets of 
white azaleas and variegated grass ; corsage to correspond ; 
skirt of white tulle over white silk, very tastefully trimmed 
with bouquets of white azaleas and variegated grass. Coiffure 
of ostrich feathers, tulle veil, and the same choice flowers. 

Hon. Miss Strutt.—Train and corsage of rich white poult 
de soie, trimmed with ruches of tulle and bouffants of blue 
satin, with bows, over petticoat of blue taffetas, trimmed to 
correspond ; ceinture of blue satin; ostrich plume, and tulle 
veil. 

Hon. Miss Caroline Strutt.—The same. 

Hon. Miss Shaw Lefevre.—Train of rich black satin, 
trimmed with guipure lace and ruches of satin ribbon ; body 
to correspond, with bouquet of white flowers; petticoat of 
white satin, with flounce of guipure lace, looped with ribbon, 
and surmounted with ruches. Headdress, guipure lace 
lappets, white flowers, and feathers; ornaments, diamonds 
and amethysts. _ 

Hon. Laura Lane Fox.—Dress of white tulle over white 
taffetas, studded with small touffes of primroses, violets, and 
grass ; corsage and tunique 4 la Louis XV, of rich green satin 
trimmed with blonde, and train of white poult de soie, 
with flowers to correspond. Headdress, tulle veil and ostrich 
feathers, bouffes of primroses and violets ; ornaments, antique 
mixed jewels. 

Mrs. Henry Peek.—Train of splendid satin, princesse tur- 
quoise blue, trimmed with a rich blonde flounce ; camargo of - 
blonde and satin; body Empire, attached with brettelles ; 
petticoat of rich white fay, covered with narcissus. Headdress, 
feathers, veil, and diamonds. 

Mrs. Bolekow.—Costume 4 la Louis XIII, train of rich 
black antique satin, lined with blue colour satin, and garni- 
ture blue satin ; fine old guipure lace point, and diamond 
stars in the bows; jupe of a rich blue colcur in fay silk, 
trimmed with blue satin, and fine old guipure flounce, and a 
tunique. Headdress, feathers and diamonds, tiara of dia- 
monds; ornaments all diamonds ; tulle veil. 

Mrs. Eustace Smith. —Train and corsage of rich white satin, 
handsomely trimmed with large ruches crevées en satin et 
guirlandes de chévre-feuille ; jupe de taffetas blanc, covered 
with flots of white illusion tulle, and bouquets de chévre- 
feuille. Headdress, feathers, tulle veil, and ornaments of 
Etruscan gold. 

Mrs. Hollon.—Costume composed of a rich white poult de 
soie trimmed with tulle and bouquets of rich damask Persian 
lilies ; corsage to correspond ; a white tulle petticoat over a 
white glacé slip, trimmed with chatelaines of rich damask 
Persian lilies. Headdress, tiara of diamonds and emeralds, 
with plume and lappets ; necklet, earrings and bracelets of 
diamonds and emeralds. 

Mrs. Stevenson.—Louis XV. train of rich white poult de 
soie trimmed with tulle, Brussels point lace, satin bows, and 
bouquets of white moss rosebuds ; petticoat of rich white 
satin antique, with fine Brussels point lace flounces trimmed 
to correspond, Headdress, feathers, veil, diamonds, and white 
roses ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Mrs. Musgrave.—Train & la Pompadour of rich black 
velvet, lined and trimmed with cerise satin, and very fine old 
lace point d’Angleterre; court petticoat of quilted cerise 
satin, with plisse of black satin ribbon en petit tianon ; cor- 
sage en suite, with train trimmed with very old lace. Head- 
dress, plume, lace lappet ; ornaments, parure of diamonds. 

Miss Diana Goring.—Dress of white tulle bouillonnée over 
white silk petticoat, covered in silver tulle, and strewed with 
detached narcissus and green leaves ; train & paniers of white 
poult de soie, trimmed with tulle and silver. Coiffure of 
ostrich feathers and silver veil with narcissus ; ornaments, 
rubies. 

Miss Fergusson.—A white tarlatan petticoat over rich white 
glacé silk, trimmed with plaitings of the same ; train of rich 
mauve gros de Sens, richly trimmed with mauve satin, and 
ornamented with satin rosettes. Headdress, white primuli 
feathers and Brussels lace lappets ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Miss Kate H. Fergusson.—A white tulle petticoat over rich 
white glacé silk, trimmed with plaitings of the same ; train of 
rich mauve gros de Sens, richly trimmed with mauve satin, 
and ornamented with satin rosettes. _Headdress, white lilac, 
feathers, and tulle veil ; ornaments, diamonds and emeralds. 

Miss Helen 8. Fergusson.—A white tulle petticoat over 
rich white glacé silk, trimmed with plaitings of the same ; 
train of rich green gros de Sens, richly trimmed with green 
satin, and ornamented with satin rosettes. Headdress, blush 
roses with brown leaves, feathers, and tulle veil ; ornaments, 
diamonds. : 

Miss Jamieson.—Train and corsage of pink poult de soie, 
trimmed with white tulle and bouquets of roses, with foliage ; 
petticoat of white tulle over white glac¢é, trimmed with 
rouleaux of white satin. Headdress, plumes, lappets, and 
pink roses ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Miss Agnes Jamieson.—Dress of white poult de soie, 
trimmed with tulie and bouquets of white may, with-frosted 
jonquils and grass, white satin ribbon and silver ; petticoat of 
white tulle over white glacé, trimmed with gatin ribbon and 
silver, and chatelaine and bouquets of white may, &c. Head- 


tulle veil, and| dress, plume, lappets, and guirlande of white may ; ornaments, 


peas. 
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Miss Pell.—Train of rich white silk, trimmed with tulle, 
and garlands of narcissus and grass; petticoat of white tulle 
over glacé slip, trimmed to correspond. Headdress, feathers, 
veil, narcissus, and grass ; ornaments, pearls. 

Tue Quren’s LEVEE.—By command of the Queen a levee 
was held on Friday last week at St. James’s Palace, by his 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur, on behalf of Her Majesty. 
‘resentations to his Royal Highness at this levee are by the 
Queen’s pleasure considered as equivalent to presentations to 
Yer Majesty. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended 
by his Gentlemen in Waiting, and escorted by a detachment 
of the Royal Horse Guards, arrived at St. James’s from 
Buckingham Palace about two o'clock, and was received by 
the great officers of State of the Royal Household. His Royal 

ighness Prince Arthur entered the Throne-room accom- 
panied by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and 
their Serene Highnesses Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar and 
the Prince of Teck. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Dowager Duchess of Cleveland entertained at dinner, 
at her residence in Lower Brook-street, on Sunday last, his 
Excellency the Netherlands Minister, the Countess Powlett, 
the Hon. Spencer and Mrs. Lyttelton, the Hon. Mr. Barring- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. William Lowther, Mr. George Cavendish, &c. 

_The Countess de Grey had an evening party on Saturday 
night at the family residence in Carlton-gardens. Previous to 
the assembly the Lord President of the Council and the coun- 
tess entertained a select company at dinner. 

A letter from Stutgardt states that the forty-sixth anni- 
versary of the birthday of King Charles has just been cele- 
brated with great brilliancy. His Majesty on the occasion 
received the diplomatic body, the members of the Cabinet, 
and the chief functionaries of the kingdom. 

The Earl of Ellenborough is staying at Southam, near 
Cheltenham, and will not come to town for the season until 
after the Easter holidays. 

The Countess of Shannon and infant son are doing well. 

Lord and Lady Willoughby de Broke have arrived at Rut- 
Jand-gate for the season. 

FrLere Hovusr, DeEvonsuIre.—Flete House and estate, the 
ancestral seat of the Bulteel family, of whom the present re- 
presentative is Mr. John Bulteel, of Pamflete, last week 
passed into the possession of Lord Dorchester, the purchase 
money being 160,000/. Flete is situated about ten miles from 
Plymouth, near Modbury, in the midst of a delightful neigh- 
bourhood, possessing natural beauties of no ordinary character. 
It has, it is said, been purchased by Lord Dorchester for resi- 
dence purposes, and, his lordship having sold his seat at Grey- 
well, in Hampshire, will shortly take up his abode in South 
Devon. 

A telegraphic despatch announces the arrival at Hyeres of 
the Queen Dowager of Prussia, travelling under the name of 
the Countess of Landau, with a suite of sixteen persons, and 
coming from Mentone by way of Toulon. 

The Countess of Portarlington left on Saturday for Nice. 
The noble earl remains in town. 

The Marquis of Waterford has arrived at Nice from Paris. 

The Right Hon. B. Disraeli gave a Parhamentary dinner on 
Saturday, at his residence, Grosvenor-gate. 

The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and Ladies Scott are 
not expected to arrive at Montagu House, Whitehall, until 
after Easter, from Scotland. : 

The Marquis and Marquise Consentino have left the Alex- 
andra Hotel, Hyde-park-corner, for Switzerland. 

The friends of the Earl of Wilton will learn with regret 
that his lordship met with an accident in the hunting-field on 
Tuesday last week. He fell from his horse, and, in addition 
to a very severe shaking, sustained several injuries. The 
small bone of his left arm is broken just above the wrist, and 
one of his ribs on the left side is fractured. Notwithstanding 
the accident, his lordship is apparently going on to the satis- 
faction of his medical attendants. 

Viscount and Viscountess Sydney entertained her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Cambridge at dinner on Saturday 
last in Cleveland-square. The company consisted of Emily 

uchess of Beaufort, the Marquis and Marchioness of Clanri- 
Carde, Earl and Countess Cowley, the Earl of St. Germans, 
Count Pahlen, the Lord Chief-Justice, Sir George Cartier, 
Bart., Mr. Henry Greville, and Lord Frederick Paulet. 

The Countess Cowper and Ladies Cowper have arrived at 
the family residence in St. James’s-square, from Panshanger, 

erts, for thé season. 

Lord Leconfield is still in a very precarious state. Since 
Monday week his lordship has been gradually losing strength. 

€ had been ill, but was thought to be going on favourably, 
When he had a relapse. 

On Monday afternoon a deputation, consisting of Sir 
William Carroll (Lord Mayor of Dublin), Alderman Bulfin, 
Mr. M‘Swiney, Sir John Gray, M.P., Dr. Ryan, and the 
Town Clerk (Mr. W. J. Henry), attended by Mr. J. 8. Carroll, 
Secretary to the Lord Mayor ; Mr. Hayes, the city marshal ; 
Mr. Aikins, sword-bearer; and Mr. Barlow, mace-bearer 
to the Corporation of the City of Dublin, proceeded to Windsor 
Castle for the purpose of presenting a memorial to the Queen 
praying for religious equality in Ireland. 

We have to announce the death of Sir John Peter Boileau, 
of Tacolnstone Hall, baronet, which took place at Torquay 
On Tuesday last week. He was the oldest son of Mr. John 

eter Boileau, and Henrietta, eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
the Rey. George Pollen, of Little Bookham, Surrey, and was 

orn 2nd September, 1794. He married, 14th November, 
1825, Lady Catherine Sarah Elliot, third daughter of Gilbert, 
first Earl of Minto, which lady died in 1862. 

y telegraphic message we were informed of the death of 
the Harl of Glasgow, which took place on Wednesday night 
ast week at his seat, Hawkhead, Renfrewshire. The late 
£arl, who had for a long series of years been one of the lead- 
ing supporters of the Turf, and was the senior member of the 
ockey Club, was the Right Hon. James Carr-Boyle, Earl of 
«, Sgow, Viscount Kelburne, and Lord Boyle, of Kelburne, 
~“ewartown, Cumbraes, Fenwick, Largs, and Dalry, in the 
Peerage of Scotland ; Baron Ross of Hawkhead, county 
font? in the peerage of the United Kingdom ; and Lord- 
hee pant of the county Renfrew. He was a retired com- 
fans er of the Royal Navy. He was the second son of 

ree? fourth Earl of Glasgow, by his first wife, Lady 
ea Hay, fourth daughter of James, fourteenth Earl of 
Etal » and granddaughter and heir of Str William Carr, of 
Geor county Durham. His lordship married, August 4, 1821, 
Ma lana, third daughter of the late Mr. Edward Hay- 

attest but leaves no issue. He is succeeded in the 

a y honours and Scottish estates by his half-brother, the 
1856. ieee Frederick Boyle, born in 1825, and married, 
Ralph ie Hon. Montagu Abercromby, daughter of George 
fér Bue at Lord Abercromby. The present peer was M. P. 
of cites ele February till July, 1865. The English estates 
who ma ‘od go to his sister, Lady Augustus Fitzclarence, 

arried one of the sons of the late King William IV. 
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DEATH oF SiR WILLIAM Cray, Bart.—The above baronet 
died on Saturday last after a lengthened illness, The late 
Sir William Clay, who represented the Tower Hamlets in the 
House of Commons from the pyneral election in 1832 to 1857, 
was the only surviving son of the late Mr. George Clay, the 
wealthy London merchant and shipowner, and for some years 
was in partnership with his father. He was born in 1791, 
and married in 1822, Harriet, only surviving daughter and co- 
heir of Mr. Thomas Dickason, of Fulwell Lodge, Middlesex, 
by whom he leaves a numerous family. The deceased Sir 
William was created a baronet in 1841. He was secretary to 
the Board of Control in Lord Melbourne’s Administration 
from 1839 to September, 1841. Sir William was a decided 
Liberal ; was in favour of the ballot and triennial Parliaments, 
and moved the repeal of the Corn-laws in 1837. 


MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Tuesday morning last week was solemnised, at St. 
George’s Church, Hanover-square, the marriage of the Right 
Austen H. Layard, M.P., Chief Commissioner of Works, and 
Miss Mary Enid Evelyn Guest, eldest unmarried daughter of 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber. The church was completely filled 
with the wedding party and the friends anxious to witness the 
solemnity. Mr. Layard, accompanied by his friend, Mr. Gregory, 
M.P., who acted as ‘‘best man,” arrived at the church about 
half-past eleven o'clock, at which hour most of these inte- 
rested in the proceedings had assembled. ‘The bride, accom- 
panied by her mother, was received at the church by Sir Ivor 
Bertie Guest, her brother, and was attended by six brides- 
maids—namely, Miss Dudley Ward, Miss Blanche Guest 
(sister of the bride), jsady Grace Gordon and Miss Bertie 
(cousins of the bride), and Miss Du Cane and Miss Eliot 
(nieces of the bride). The bride was attired in a dress of 
rich white satin, handsomely trimmed and flounced with 
Brussels lace, and over a wreath of orange flowers wore a 
large veil of the same costly lace. She also wore a parure of 
pearls and diamonds. The bridesmaids were attired in white 
tulle dresses trimmed with cerise satin, and tulle bonnets 
trimmed to correspond. The Hon. and Rev. Walter Ponsonby, 
vicar of Ganford, assisted by the Rev. Cecil Alderson, Rector 
of Holdenby, performed the religious rite. The bride was 
given away by her brother, Sir Ivor Bertie Guest. After the 
registration of the marriage the wedding party adjourned to 
Langham House, where Mr. and Lady Charlotte Schreiber 
gave a breakfast which was strictly confined to the members 
of the family. 


The King of Prussia has conferred on Miss Granville the 
order and riband of the Erinnerung Kreutz, in acknowledg- 
ment of her incessant care of the wounded Prussian soldiers 
after the battle of Kissingen, July 11, 1866. 


On THE USE oF RovucE.—The Italians, remarks a contem- 
porary, tell a story of a lady who acknowledged to her father 
confessor that she rouged a little—in order, she said, to be- 
come more handsome and to please the young men. He at 
once gave her absolution, on the ground that the result was 
precisely the contrary. A lady once asked an artist, who was 
painting her portrait, where he bought his colours. He told 
her it was at the same shop where she bought hers. When 
Lord Chesterfield was asked what he thought of the ladies of 
Paris, he replied that ‘‘he was no judge of painting.’’ The 
Marquise de Beauveau was noted for her unceasing experi- 
ments in the use of rouge of different kinds, which led to the 
doubtful compliment being addressed to her, ‘‘Madame, I 
discover some fresh beauty in you every day.” A moralist 
will probably condemn rouge as being a fraud and a deception, 
and say that women would not thus colonr their faces if they 
were capable of an honest blush, nor wear a mask if they were 
sincere. A sermon by St. Vincenzo Ferreri is preserved, in 
which he uses the following strong language on the subject : 
‘* Women, when you come to appear before your Lord on his 
throne, he will say, ‘Ye are not my creatures. I made your 
faces white ; ye have made them red. Why have ye dared to 
touch up a picture painted by 4 master’s hand? Think ye 
that I know not how to paint, or that I need to be instructed 
by you? If ye have been to a painter who you fancy handles 
the pencil better than I, go to that painter! [ will have none 
of you; [know younot! Ye are not women, but children 
of the devil.’” On the other hand, a skilful arguer may make 
out a good case in favour of rouge. Why quarrel with a soft 
tinge spread like a thin gauze over two innocent cheeks? Art 
may surely be called in to embellish Nature—fiction is not 
falsehood. Quevedo used to say that Truth should not be 
painted naked. Why should not a woman copy the purple 
hue of modesty, the timid blush of bashfulness, the fire of 
insulted dignity? What colour so lifelike, so beautiful as 
red—the colour of youth, of freshness, of health? Flowers, 
fruit, the sky, are clothed in purple; the setting sun illumines 
with red the western horizon, Aurora is called by the poets 
‘*the rosy-fingered goddess ;”’ and the sweet-scented rose, the 
queen of flowers, is thought to be dyed with the pure blood of 
the goddess of love herself. If it were not for the terrors of 
the Saint’s sermon above quoted, one would be almost in- 
clined to vote for rouge after all. But perhaps Monscigneur 
La Mothe, Bishop of Amiens, found the true solution when 
consulted on the subject by a lady who was much embarrassed 
by the opposite opinions of her two confessors, one of whom 
saw no harm in the use of rouge, whilst the other refused to 
give her absolution for wearing it. ‘‘ Madame,” said the 
excellent bishop, ‘‘ there’s much to be said on both sides. [ 
ase you to take a middle course, and paint one cheek 
ouly. 

Breakrast—Kpps’s CocoA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has ren- 
dered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette re- 
marks: ‘The singular success which Ar. Epps attained by 
his homeopathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed 
by any experimentalist. By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold by the trade only in jlb., 4lb., and Ub, 
tin-lined packets, labelled James Epps and Co., homeopathic 
chemists, London. : 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—_Mrs. 8. A, ALLEN’s Wortp’s Harr Restorer or 
DRESSING never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. nis 
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To Remove Minpew From CrornEs.—The following we 
take from the last number of the American Country Gentleman, 
but have not yet had an opportunity of testing its value: Mix 
soft soap with powdered starch, half as much salt, and the 
juice of a lemon; lay it on the part with a brush } lay it on the 
grass day and night till the stain contes out. Iron stains may 
be removed by the salt of lemons. Many stains may be re- 
moved by dipping the linen in sour butter-milk, and then dry- 
ing it in a hot sun ; wash it in cold water ; repeat this three or 
four times. Stains caused by acids may be removed by pearl- 
ash. 

SucaR Icina ror CAaKkes.—Jngredients : To every pound of 
loaf sugar allow the whites of four eggs, loz. of fine starch, 
Mode: Beat the eggs to a strong froth, and gradually sift in 
the sugar, which should be reduced to the finest possible 
powder, and gradually add the starch, also finely powdered. 
Beat the mixture well until the sugar is smooth ; then with a 
spoon or broad knife lay the icing equally over the cakes. 
These should then be placed in a yery cool oven, and the icing 
allowed to dry and harden, but not to colour. The icing may 
be coloured with strawberry or currant-juice, or with prepared 
cochineal. If it be put on the cakes as soon as they are with- 
drawn from the oven, it will become firm and hard by the 
time the cakes are cold. On very rich cakes, such as wedding, 
christening cakes, &c., a layer of almond icing is usually spread 
over the top, and over that the white icing as described. All 
iced cakes should be kept in a very dry place. 

To Bons a TurkKEy or Fowt (Miss Acton’s Recrrr).—Cut 
through the skin and the centre of the back, and raise the 
flesh carefully on either side with the point of a sharp knife, 
until the sockets of the wings and thighs are reached. ‘Till a 
little practice has been gained, it will perhaps be better to bone 
these joints before proceeding further ; but after they are once 
detached from it, the whole of the body may easily be 
separated from the flesh, and taken out entire } only the neck- 
bones and merry-thought will then remain to be removed. The 
bird thus prepared may either be restored to its original form, 
by filling the legs and wings with forcemeat, and the body 
with the livers of two or three fowls, mixed with alternate 
layers of parboiled tongue freed from the rind, fine sausage- 
meat, or veal forcemeat, or thin slices of the nicest bacon, or 
aught else of good flavour, which will give a marbled appear- 
ance to the fowl when it is carved ; and then be sewn up and 
trussed as usual ; or the legs and wings may be drawn inside 
the body, and the bird being first flattened on a table, may be 
covered with sausage-meat, and the various other ingredients 
we have named, so placed thatit shall be of equal thickness in 
every part ; then tightly rolled, bound firmly together with a 
fillet of broad tape, wrapped in a thin pudding cloth, closely 
tied at both ends, and dressed as follows: Put it into a brais- 
ing-pan, stewpan, or thick iron saucepan, bright in the inside 
and fitted as nearly as may be to its size: add all the chicken- 
bones, a bunch of sweet herbs, two carrots, two bay-leaves, a 
large blade of mace, twenty-four white peppercorns, and any trim- 
mings or bones of undressed veal which may be at hand ; cover 
the whole with good veal broth, add salt, if needed, and stew 
it very softly, from an hour and a quarter to an hour and a 
half, let it coolin the liquor in which it was stewed ; and after 
it is lifted out, boil down the gravy to a jelly and strain it ; 
let it become cold, clear off the fat, and serve it cut into large 
dice or roughed, and laid round the fowl, which is to be served 
cold. If restored to its form, instead of being rolled, it must 
be stewed gently for an hour, and may then be sent to the 
table hot, covered with mushroom, or any other good sauce that 
may be preferred ; or it may be left until the following day, 
and served garnished with the jelly, which should be firm, and 
very clear, and well-flavoured : the liquor in which a calf’s foot 
has been boiled down, added to the broth, will give it the 
necessary degree of consistence. 


EACH TO HIS OWN. 


‘“‘O my sweetest, and O my dearest, 
How rich the summer is, having you ! 

Over your head the sky is clearest, 
Warmest sunshine and freshest dew.” 

So, with a lover’s flattering breath, 

The butterfly to his daisy saith. 


‘* Ah my sweetest, and ah my fairest 
Brushing her face with a tender touch ; 

“¢Of all the flowers you are the rarest ”— 
And all the meadows are full of such ! 

O royal rose, sitting up alone, 

Is there anything more for you to own? 


? 


Ho, blue heavens that bend above her ! 
Ho, little daisy down in the grass ! 

Who would guess her to have a lover 
More than others we daily pass ? 

Why love cometh or stays away 

Truly there’s none but love can say. 


The little brown robin leafy-nested, 
Quiet and small and plain is she ; 
But listen to robin scarlet-breasted ! 
He is as proud as proud can be. 
None could praise her with sweeter words 
If she were wife to the king of birds. 


The sweetest home in the forest’s bosom 
None but the happy owner, knows ; 
And to be called the fairest blossom 
Lt isn’t needful to be a rose, 
O love, you surely are blind to see 
In all the meadows only me! 


Truer than truth, love, when you flatter, 
Say, do you know, O great, grand skics, 
That all your shining’s a useless matter 
Without—he said it !—without these eyes? 
“s Be proud, my daisy, my pearl,” saith he, 
‘* For you are the crown 0’ the world to me !” 
CARL SPENCER. 


Hontoway’s O1InrMent—PAINLEss Cures. —Sores, wounds, 
ulcerations, and other diseases affecting the skin are amend- 
able by this cooling and healing unguent. It has called forth 
the loudest praises from persons who had suffered for years 
from bad legs, abscesses, and chronic ulcers, after every hope 
of cure had long passed away. None but those who have 
experienced the soothing effect of this Ointment can form an 
idea of the comfort it bestows by restraining inflammation 
and allaying pain. Whenever this Ointment has been once 
used, it has established its own worth, and has again been 
eagerly sought for as the easiest and safest remedy for all 
ulcerous complaints. In neuralgia, rheumatism, and gouf, 
the same application, properly used, gives wonderful relief. 
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Miss Burbetr Covrrs has purchased Burrator, South 
Devon, the residence of the late Rajah Brooke. 

The two daughters of Lady Matilda Montgomery were as- 
saulted a few days ago at noonday on the stairs of their re- 
sidence in the Via della Croce, Rome, by an audacious robber, 
who cut a gold chain off the neck of one of them, and escaped 
with his booty. 

In an action for a breach of promise of marriage last week, 
at Cork, by Miss Studdert, daughter of a deputy-lieutenant, 
against a gentleman of property named Hewson, the jury 
awarded 2,500/. damages. 

A Woman of Jemmapes has just been arrested on a charge 
of having caused the death of one of her daughter’s children 
by thrusting pins into its head, : 

The ladies of Liverpool, acting on the example set by the 
ladies of Hull, are about to send up a petition to Parliament 
in favour of the Bill for the protection of sea birds. The 
petition from the ladies of Hull will be presented by Mr. Clay. 

A lady who advertised one day last week, in a morning 
newspaper, for a housemaid, states that the first letter she 
opened was to the following effect : ‘‘ Mrs. C. D. presents her 
compliments to A. B., and will thank her, when she has ob- 
tained a suitable servant, to forward the other letters to the 
inclosed address, Mrs. C. D. being in want of a servant.” 

Aninquest has been held inthe Birmingham Borough Lunatic 
Asylum on the body of a woman named Ackland, a pauper 
lunatic, who was killed by another female lunatic, named 
Hart. The two were left alone in the airing-yard; Hart 
struck Ackland a violent blow on the head with a piece of 
iron; death followed immediately. The jury returned a 
verdict to the effect that Hart had committed homicide while 
in a state of unsound mind. 

One night recently a woman named Ann Hardcastle, sixty- 
five years of age, was found burned to a cinder in the house of 
her son in James-street, Leeds. The deceased was a cripple, 
and, it is said, she had been locked in the house. 

The officers at the head-quarters of the Royal Artillery, 
with the concurrence of the Commander-in-Chief, contemplate 
adopting some scheme for the relief of the wives and families 
of men of their corps, which consists of about 30,000 men. It 
is proposed to forward the wives of soldiers, married with 
teave, to their husbands, when the women have been unavoid- 
ably left behind at Woolwich ; to devise some means of em- 
ployment for the numerous and unfortunate class of women 
married without leave ; to institute a nursery or ‘‘créche,” 
wkere children may be left, so as to enable their mothers to 
earn something by work ; and to provide for girls in industrial 
training-schools, &c. There can be no doubt that this is a 
most benevolent measure, and very creditable to the officers 
of the artillery. The wives of soldiers, although their con- 
dition has improved of late years, are wretchedly provided for, 
besides being exposed to a great many hardships of which 
people in civil life can form no conception. 

It is stated that at an early date a public meeting of the 
Roman Catholics of J.ondon will be held at St. James’s-hall, 
for the purpose of initiating and organising a subscription for 
the Hull Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, of the great convent 
case notoriety. The heavy expenses attendant upon the trial 
of Saurin v. Starr will fall upon that establishment, and it is 
with a view to relieve the institution of the burden that the 
movement is about to be set on foot. A similar one is being 
organised in Dublin. 

The Clerk to the Fishmongers’ Company has issued an ac- 
count of the fish seized during the past month by the Com- 
pany’s fisbmeters at and near Billingsgate, and on board boats 
lying off there. It consisted of plaice, 22,326 ; haddocks, 
26,801; herrings, 11,225; brills, 12: cod, 91; dabs, 3,350 ; 
escallops, 3,550; gurnets, 2,554; halibut, 20; ling, 2; lob- 
sters, 16; smelts, 7,750; soles, 1,515; thornbacks, 444; 
trout, 1; turbot, 6; turtle, 1 ; weavers, 800; and whiting, 
220. There were also 8 bushels of mussels, 38 gallons of 
shrimps, 3 cwt. of sardines, 10lb. of eels, 103lb. of trout, 
making a total of 807,43 fish. The returns for January 
showed a total of 22,275, including plaice, 2,453 ; salted sal- 
mon, 656; skate, 1; smelts, 600; soles, 362; sprats, 65; 
thornback, 5; turbot, 2; ling, 27; herrings, 1,250; had- 
docks, 16,262 ; dorees, 7; conger eels, 11 ; coalfish, 4; cod, 
28; and brills, 39; besides 9lb. of preserved lobsters, 15 
bushels of sprats, and 16 gallons of shrimps. The fish seized 
nearly all arrived by rail. 

At the Manchester Assizes, Sarah Crawford, aged twenty- 
four, domestic servant, was found guilty of the murder 
of her illegitimate child, and sentenced to death. The 
jury recommended her to mercy.— At the South 
‘Lancashire Assizes at Manchester, Michael James Johnson, 
aged twenty, was indicted for the wilful murder of Patrick 
Nurney, in Salford, on the 26th of December last. The evi- 
dence showed that the prisoner had stabbed the deceased in a 
beerhouse, and that death ensued almost immediately. The 
jury having found the prisoner guilty, the judge sentenced 
him to death. 

At the Women’s Rights Convention just adjourned in 
Chicago the following remarks were made by a Miss Talbot, 
of Chicago, who is described as a short, thick-set, coloured 
woman: Mrs. President,—I know there is nothing I can 
say will add to the glory of our cause. I know Iam on the 
right side and in the right place. I know that I belong 
to that class of individuals who are styled negroes, but I come 
knowing no nationality save that of a true American, I pre- 
sent myself to you as a composition of humanity, for there 
flows through my veins a combination of the blood of four 
distinct nations, of which the greater part 1s Dutch, part 
Indian, part African, and the lesser part Irish. (Applause 
and laughter.) Iam an American because here I was born. 
Tam true, because I love the dear old flag. I am on the 
right side of the question, because I believe woman was made 
a helpmate for man; that he is but half man without woman 
—(applause)—and you need her help as well in political affairs 
as you do in private or domestic affairs. And, gentlemen, I 
warn you no longer to stand out in-refusing the right for which 
we contend ; in trying to withhold from these noble ladies 
here and their darker sisters the franchise which they now de- 
mand. Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton, with their high 
Wests and intellectual power, have shaken the States of New 

ngland, and the shock is felt here to-day. The echo comes 
back from St. Louis; a sensation is aroused in England, and 
soon the whole world will be awakened to a aie of our 

. Woman h +L: 

eis aS a power within herself, and the God that 
ae bare: who commanded Moses to lead the children of 
Israel from out the land of Egypt, from out the house of 
bondage, who walled the waters of the Red Sea. who em- 
powered Samson with power to slay his enemies ewithithe jaw- 
bone of an ass, who empowered Abraham Lincoln with know- 
ledge to write the emancipation proclamation, whereby four 
millions of blacks were set free—that God, our God, is with 
and for us, and will hear the call of woman, and her rights will 
be granted, and she shall have a right to vote. (Applause.) 


A casket of splendid jewels, the property of a lady of rank 
deceased, was disposed of on Monday, at the rooms of Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods, in King-street, St. James’s. 
Among other important objects were the subjoined : A brooch, 
with a large brilliant, surrounded by brilliants and pearls ; a 
pendant, formed as a Maltese cross, set with emeralds and 
brilliants ; and another, with a large brilliant, surrounded by 
pearls and diamonds, 105/. (Pickett). An emerald and _bril- 
liant brooch, and a ring with a large brilliant, surrounded by 
small diamonds, 116 guineas (Bourne). A double snake 
bracelet, set with numerous large brilliants, 112/. (Atten- 
borough). A scroll-pattern brilliant brooch, with drop, 140/. 
(Gilliam), A beautiful pearl necklace, formed of two rows, 
containing 136 finely graduated Oriental pearls, with brilliant 
snap, 500/. (Charman.) A magnificent single collet brilliant 
necklace, consisting of fifty-six stones, 640. (Ridpath). A 
beautiful gold;needle-case, enamelled with figures and heads in 
grisaille, on oval crown medallions, with festoons of blue 
enamel, twenty-seven guineas (King). A pair of brilliant 
star. pattern top and drop earrings, 101 guineas (Gardner). A 
beautiful brooch of Renaissance design, set with a large ruby, 
emeralds, pearls, and brilliants, and a circular brilliant 
brooch, 130 guineas (Bourne). 

The third day’s sale of the effects of the late Mrs. Thwaytes, 
of No. 17, Hyde-park-gardens, took place on the premises, by 
Mr. Robins, of Waterloo-place. The chief attraction was the 
suite of splendid diamonds, which realised the following 
prices: A superb buckle in scrolls of brilliants, 116/. 
(Pelissier) ; a very beautiful Maltese cross, 165/. (Catchpoole 
and Williams) ; an elegant spray, composed of flowers and 
leaves cf brilliants, 2512. (Attenborough); a magnificent 
brooch, with large single stone centre and pendant, 1,065/. (Van 
Praag) ; a smaller brooch, en suite, 3401. (French) ; a still 
smaller do., en suite 185/. (Attenborough) ; four brilliant small 
pendant trays, 105/. (Streeter). (The four preceding lots unite, 
and form a garniture de corsage of incomparable splendour. ) 
A regal tiara, composed of lilies, roses, rosebuds, and con- 
volvuli, to be worn as seven separate ornaments at pleasure, 
2,8817. (Van Praag) ; a splendid single collet necklace, com- 
posed of fifty-two graduated stones, 6107. (Log and Martin) ; 
another, still more brilliant, composed of the same number of 
graduated stones, 770/.; a magnificent ornament, to form a 
centre for the preceding lot, composed of a large and match- 
less emerald, surrounded by brilliants, 6911. (Van Praag) ; a 
cluster snap, with fine large single stone centre, 1301. (Atten- 
borough) ; two very fine single stones, adapted for ear-rings, 
315. (Van Praag). The whole realised 7,624/. ; the furniture 
and effects, 4,000. ; the silver plate, 1,050/. The town 
mansion of Mrs. Thwaytes in Hyde-park-gardens was pre- 
viously sold by Mr. Robins at the Mart, and fetched 7,760/. 

The ‘‘ Ogress of Montauban,” referred to in our last num- 
ber, whose crimes have been reported at such length in the 
French newspapers of the last few days, has been found 
guilty, with “extenuating circumstances,” of assassinating 
nine children and causing eleven abortions. It is said, what 
we can readily believe, that the announcement of the ‘ ex- 
tenuating circumstances” caused some astonishment in 
court. As for the wretched woman, she laughed, and on 
leaving the court kissed her hand to the jury. Instead of 
being executed, she escapes with hard labour for life. It 
would be interesting to hear in what the ‘‘extenuating cir- 
cumstances” are held to have consisted. Was it that the 
ogress did not eat the children, as seems to have been the 
vulgar belief at Montauban ? or that she only killed nine of 
them ? or that, in poisoning one little child with vitriol, she 
gave it ‘‘only a little,” and that little ‘“‘in a glass of sugar 
and water ?” 

At Bow-street a man named Rodwell has been charged 
with having attempted to impose upon the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. He had left at St. James’s Palace a statement of his 
poverty which aroused the suspicion of Lord Frederick 
Paulet, and inquiries having been made, the prisoner was 
taken into custody on a charge of fraud. It was stated that 
he had lived for the past nine years by begging from the 
aristocracy. Sir Thomas Henry remanded him. 

At South Shields a man named Tracy, whilst drunk, has 
dragged his wife into the washhouse and kicked her to death. 

An inquest was held in St. Luke’s on Monday by Mr. 
Richards, the deputy-coroner, on the body of a woman named 
Sylwin, the wife of a carman living in Bunhill-row. The 
husband said that he had been out of work for six months, 
that he had two children, and that when he was in work he 
received 8s. a-week, out of which 3s. had to be paid for rent. 
His wife had not had enough to keep body and soul together. 
In reply to the coroner, the man said he would rather starve 
than go into the workhouse, The man’s landlord gave him a 
good character. When the parish doctor was called in to see 
the poor woman, he ordered her into the workhouse, and she 
died there two hours after her admission. The doctor said 
that the woman died from want of food, but he appealed to 
the jury not to state this in their verdict, as it would ‘ open 
up an angry subject.” The woman’s death certainly was 
accelerated by want of food, but then nobody was to blame. 
A verdict simply declaring the immediate cause of death was 
ordered. : 

A woman named Crowley, having quarrelled with her hus- 
band at Liverpool on Saturday evening, took up a vessel con- 
taining paraffin oil and threw it over him. By some means 
the liquid took fire, and the man was so severely burnt that 
his life is in danger. The woman is in custody on remand. 

An inquest has been held at Hythe on the body of Miss 
Watts, daughter of the Mayor of Hythe, who committed 
suicide by throwing herself into the canal. The young lady 
is stated to have been a very benevolent person, and with her 
sisters was invariably engaged in the work of education, 
visiting the sick, &c. On Monday week she left home about 
noon, saying she was going for a walk, and between one and 
two her body was found in the Royal Military Canal by a 
bargeman. On the bank of the canal were found her umbrella 
and a Prayer-book, in which she had hastily written a few 
lines to her parents, begging them to forgive her for what she 
was about to do. The jury found ‘‘ That the deceased com- 
mitted suicide whilst labouring under temporary insanity.” 

A young woman named Field pleaded guilty at Maidstone 
this week to a charge of theft. She had, it seems, for some 
years, in the dress of a man, and under the name of Henry 
Peck, been engaged as a labourer in various parts of the 
country, and was for some time in the service of the Rev. Mr. 
Storr, vicar of Brenchley. She ultimately absconded, and 
when taken into custody at her mother’s house on several 
charges of robbery had resumed female attire. She 1s said 
always to have paid great attention to the young women wit 
whom she associated, and to have been a great favourite with 
her female fellow-servants. She was sentenced to a week’s 
imprisonment. 

The Prince Royal of Denmark has lately (a correspondent 
states) visited the Court of Stockholm, in order to ascertain 
for himself how he should like to make a wife of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise, and on the other hand to learn 
the will of the lady, for in the northern Courts of Europe 
marriages are not entirely political. Well, it seems the 


young people think they like each other, and are to be married 
on July 27. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise honoured Miss 
Garrett, L.S.A., of Upper Berkeley-street, with a visit a few 
days since. Her Royal Highness made some inquiries re- 
specting the prospects of medical education for women in this 
country, and expressed much sympathy with Miss Garrett's 
wish to see the medical profession completely opened to women. 

Mr. Miall’s success at Bradford on Friday is perhaps partly 
explained by a paragraph which appeared in some of the local 
papers on Saturday. He had the support of the women. 
Between 4,000 and 5,000 of all ranks in life, it is said, sub- 
scribed small sums, amounting in the aggregate to 3401. They 
held a meeting the other night, to determine what should be 
done with the money. Upon this occasion, we are told, ‘‘ the 
meeting was crowded with females of all ages and all ranks in 
life, but all neatly dressed and very respectable in appearance, 
some of the married women bringing their babies. The 
speeches made by the ladies were to the point, and one of them 
was an excellent specimen of the powers of the ladies for 
public speaking. There was the usual running accompaniment 
of ‘hear, hear,’ ‘cheers,’ and ‘laughter,’ the latter pre- 
dominating, the ladies appearing to be on excellent terms with 
one another, and highly relishing the novel treat they were 
enjoying. One lady recited a poem on the election, in which 
it was stated that, while their opponents said how much Mr. 
Ripley had done for Bradford, they forgot to say what Brad- 
ford had done for him.” 

In consequence of the severe illness of the Hon. and Right 
Rey. Dr. Samuel Waldegrave, Bishop of Carlisle, his lordship 
has proceeded, under medical advice, to the Continent for 
some months’ entire rest. Dr. Anderson, Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, formerly Bishop of Rupert’s Land, has been 
appointed Commiss1ry during Bishop Waldegrave’s absence. 

A breach of promise case of a rather unusual character has 
been tried at Aylesbury before Mr. Baron Pigott. The plain- 
tiff, Mr. Eden, was a widower of sixty-four or sixty-five, a 
land agent at Slough; and the defendant Mrs. Ormond, a 
widow aged fifty-five, possessing an income of about 750/. a- 
year. The lady and gentleman formed an acquaintance at 
Wargrave Regatta in 1867, which by degrees ripened into a 
much warmer relation, and very affectionate letters passed 
between them. In September, 1868, matters had progressed 
so far that Mrs. Ormond, by an instrument in writing, agreed 
to guarantee the rent and taxes ‘‘of the house taken by Mr. 
John Eden for our joint occupation.” The influence of the 
landlady in whose house Mrs. Ormond lodged, and to whom 
it was stated she paid 200/. a-year for board and lodging, 
seems to have been exerted so successfully against the pro- 
posed match, that the warmth of the widow’s letters sud- 
denly cooled, and from ‘‘dear John” on the 11th of October, 
1868, the plaintiff became ‘‘Sir” on the 15th of the same 
month, in a short note which informed him that no engage- 
ment had ever been contracted between them. The conse- 
quence of that was the action for the breach of the promise 
made by the defendant, whose defence to it was that no 
engagement or agreement had ever been made. The jury, 
however, found for the plaintiff, and gave him 3002. damages. 

The blessed golden rose which the Pope sends every year to 
some favoured and virtuous Sovereign, and which has been 
bestowed on Queen Isabella, received the benediction as usual 
in the present season of Lent ; but it appears there is now no 
Sovereign child of the Church in sufficient favour to merit 
this sacred gift. 

EARTHQUAKE IN LANCASHIRE.—A shock of earthquake was 
felt on Monday evening in Manchester and the neighbourhood. 
It occurred between five and six minutes after six o’clock, and 
consisted of several undulations immediately following on one 
another within the space of a few seconds, and in the direc- 
tion from east to west. The shock was felt very distinctly at 
Blackburn from five to ten minutes past six. Atabout six o’clock 
a shock was felt at Accrington and the surrounding villages. 
At Newchurch a factory chimney has been destroyed, and the 
shock was severely felt at Todmorden, Rawtenstall, and 
Haslingden. The wall of the railway -station here was 
cracked. At Accrington great alarm was felt, and a general 
impression prevailed that a serious explosion had occurred. 
In nearly every factory the operatives ran out into the streets, 
and in several houses plates and dishes were broken, and the 
doors were slammed to violently. There is a concurrence of 
testimony that the undulation was in a north-eastern direc- 
tion, and was accompanied by a heavy rumbling noise. A 
shock was also felt in Scotland a day or two since. 


Mr. Jefferson Davis visited the studio of Mr. W. H. Plum- 
ridge, 158, Regent-street, on Tuesday last, and sat for a series 
of photographie portraits. 

Mrs. Hervey is about to collect her poems into one volume, 
which will appear under the title of ‘‘Our Legends and 
Lives.” 

Alexandre Dumas gave a supper at the Grand Hotel, the 
other evening, to the artists who had brought the Dame de 
Monsoreau to its hundredth representation. The Lady of 
Monsoreau sate upon Monte Christo’s right and enlivened the 
petit souper by her lively repartees. Malle. Leonide Leblanc 
will only play for the first ten nights in Sardou’s Patrie at the 
Porte-Saint-Martin, as she is engaged in London during the 
season. 

The Princess Metternich’s birthday was celebrated by a 
grand dinner given by the Count and Countess Pourtaleés. 
As her carriage drove up to the Pourtalés Mansion, Rue 
Trombet, a footman in the livery of the family advanced to 
the door of her carriage and followed her into the hall, entering 
into conversation with her as she ascended the staircase. The 
Princess, fancying he was either slightly drunk or mad, 
thought it better to pay no attention, and naturally made no 
reply. As she was ushered by a groom of the chambers into 
the Countess’s drawing-room, theimpertinent Jeames vanished. 
Before she had time to recover her surprise dinner was 
announced. As she took her seat on the right of her host, she 
perceived to her utter amazement the identical lacquey who 
had almost frightened her coclly taking a chair by her side. 
The Princess turned to the Count for an explanation ; he, 
however, was preoccupied, as the Irish say, by accident on 
purpose, and he was engaged in speaking to the lady on his 
left. ‘The Princess looked round once more to ascertain if her 
eyes had not deceived her, and suddenly recognised the 
features of one of her oldest friends, the Count de 1’Aigle, 
well known to all who have hunted with the Imperial stag- 
hounds at Compiégne, in the disguise of a footman. This 


h | practical joke excited a merry laugh. 


A Success UNprEvEDENTED. — MARAVILLA Cocoa 18 
PERFECTION.—The Globe says: ‘‘ Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla 
Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis- 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homeo- 
paths and invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or 
valuable beverage.” —Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 
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Curcory ror Sarap.—I have never tried the tops of horse- 
radish for salads, but I find chicory invaluable. We sow it 
in April, in the same way as parsnips, and take it up in 
October. We put one half in a cellar or mushroom-house at 
once, and lay the other in by the heels until February, and 
then introduce it in the same way as the first, using the 
blanched leaves as they spring up.—J.B. 

The Empress of the French, according to a correspondent, 
often speaks and writes F *rench incorrectly. Whenever she 
gets excited she uses a great many Spanish words in her con- 
versation, and when really angry she will, at last, only speak 
Spanish. The servants at the Imperial Court, therefore, 
When saying, ‘‘The Empress has talked Spanish to me,” 
mean ‘‘She has scolded me.” 

An amusing result of the passport system is reported from 
Paris. A certain mayor had to make out a passport for 
a certain duchess. The duchess was wealthy ; the mayor 
was in her service. The duchess was something ofa coquette ; 
the mayor was anxious to gratify her humour. But the 
duchess was one-eyed, and the mayor had a difficulty in 
making out the passport. How was he to describe her eyes ? 
He entered them in the schedule as follows : ‘* Ky es—dark, 
beautiful, soft, full of expression—one of them being absent.” 
This is surely the triumph of courtesy, and worthy of the 
nation that plumes itself on its politeness. 

A peculiar incident occurred a short time since in the 
Vicinity of Hackney worth recording, from the fact of its being 
one of the rarest escapades in matrimonial history. An aged 
gentleman, of not very prepossessing appearance, but, never- 
theless, a perfect Creesus, was leading his bride, a girl of sweet 
sixteen, to the hymeneal altar. “Six handsomely-dressed 
bridesmaids and a host of friends attended the couple to 
church. The bride was decked out in nuptual splendour, the 
roadway was lined with carriages and greys, and the whole 
Scene presented an imposing effect ; the venerable gentleman 
led his bride up the aisle, and the ceremony of coupling them 
began. All went quietly enough till the clergyman came to 
the sentence ‘‘ Will you have this man to be your wedded hus- 
band?” when she, in a loud and solemn manner, exclaimed ‘I 
wont.” She rose in an excited manner, darted out of the 
church, jumped into a carriage awaiting her outside, in which 
was seated the idol of her choice ; off “they went to another 
church, not a thousand miles away, were married there and 
are now living in happy wedlock. The event has created quite 
a a eae in the neighbourhood, and the interest has not yet 
abate 


Ghe Humourist. 


Wuere ought the milk of human kindness to be always 
found ?—Within the pale of the Church. 

Which side of a horse invariably has the most hair on it ?— 
The outside. 

Why is a musical-instrument like the sea ?—Because it is 
often sounded. 

What time by the clock is best for a pun?—A joke takes 
best when it strikes one. 

The sieve through which the man ‘‘ strained every nerve ”’ is 
for sale at cost price. 

The best rifles for tailors—Needle guns. 

The best rifles for men cooks—Chasse pots. 

Landlord : “ John, I am going to raise your rent.” ‘Really, 
sir, you are very kind, for I cannot raise it myself.” 

Why do medical men generally wear black clothes ? Because 
they are chiefly occupied in preparing grave subjects. 

**Pat, who is the oldest, you or your brother?’ ‘Shure I’m 
the oldest now, but if my brother lives three years longer we 
shall be both of an age.” 

At a dinner in Calcutta a gentleman wishing to hand a 
mango to a lady, let it fall into a dish of kissmists, an Indian 
fruit. “Excuse me,’ ’ said he, ‘‘but you see how naturally 
Man-goes to kiss-miss.’ 

A person speaking about the painful position of the Siamese 
twins, wound up his remarks by adding: ‘*‘ However, it is well 

ey are brothers, if strangers to each other their predicament 
would be distressing. z 

An Irishman on arriving in this country, took a fancy to the 

ankee girls, and wrote to his wife—‘‘Dear Norah : These 
melancholy lines are to inform you that I died yesterday, and 

Ope you are enjoying the same blessing. I recommend you 
© marry Jemmy O'Rourke and take care of the childer, From 
your affectionate husband till death.” 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


(From Punch.) 

‘* Party Processions.”—Going down to supper. 

The Height of Fashion.—Ladies’ hair as now worn. 

A Sweer IpgEA.—Giving sugarplums to children, if not an 
act of bonhomie, may surely be regarded as an act of bonbon- 
homie. 

The Queen’s Levy.—Taxes, 

(From Fun). 

A Bad Pluck’d ’Un.—A Tough Goose. 

The Editorial ‘‘ Wee.”—His youngest. 

Quire Time! Old Gent (waking up suddenly) : 
porter! Where does this train stop next?’ Porter: ‘ Dont 
stop any more, sir!” Old Gent (excitedly) : ‘Not stop any 
more! Here, hi! Open the door—T'll get out here !” 

(From the Free Lance). 

Epitaph on a Dead Bear.—‘‘’Tis grease, but living grease 
no more. 

It is far more pleasant to give than to receive, as the boy 
said when he kicked his companion. 

Natural History.—A wife relating how she has spent her 
husband's money. 
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Op Peopit.—There is another sort of human beauty than 
that made up of coral lips and beaming eyes. It is a beauty 
that is not of the face nor of the mind ; and it belongs only to 
old people, for the beauty we speak of. is memory. ‘It is the 
memories which old people bring along with them to our own 
days out of ancient years which give them their beauty. 
They stand like bas-relief designs on life’s historical page— 
they are like stories commenced in a chapter long since turned 
over and continued under an increased numerical superscrip- 
tion. Memories cling to them like the scent of rosemary— 
associations adhere, surrounding them with a kind of light, 
like cobwebs that gleam round the leafless branches of a tree 
that has whitened to many a long winter. The veneration 
which all decent minds feel for old : age flows from that vene- 
ration of the past which is one of countless human instincts. 
What is remote always takes a distinct majesty ; we respect 
it as a thing of which we know just enough to perceive how 
unfamiliar we are with it. The present is of ourselves, a 
portion of cur being, an abstraction with which we are ever 
face to face, and which we caress or maltreat as the humour 
takes us. There is an affection for the present but no respect. 
Old age, then, has this advantage over a younger generation. 
In its} presence we are standing Defore the adumbration of past 
glories. That skinny hand was plump, we think, that 
filmed eye was keen, those shrunken shanks were stout in 
days of which the perpetuation is to be found only in them 
and in our libraries. What days! These are the recollections 
that make poetry of old age and impart the beauty youth may 
sigh for in vain. It is no “great accomplishment to have lived 
before the days of gas, steam, and electricity ; before ironclad 
steamers and the underground railway. And yet the fact 
deserves a reverential recognition. Such a life comes to us 
instinct with the associations of great and stirring times— 
times that appear to us with a more quickening eloquence 
than we are likely to exert upon posterity. The old people 
of our day spring from a period when genius spoke as it speaks 
not now. We are no unworthy inheritors of that genius ; but 
the channels into which we have directed it will excite in the 
minds of posterity admiration rather than affection. It is 
just the difference between the age of iron and the age of gold. 
We love the memories of our old people—the memories of the 
old people of the future will, we think, awaken only astonish- 
ment.— The Leader. 


**T had been afflicted nine years with rheumatism and griping 
pains all over my body, so as to be unable to work, and had 
been confined to my bed for several weeks when I heard of Perry 
Davis’s Pain Killer, and sent for a bottle. I commenced using 
it immediately, and within twelve hours I was free from pain 
and able to go down stairs.—Grorce HeEwson, Warrington, 
August 15, 1867.” 

The Court Circular, of Saturday, October 24, says: ‘* An 
important discovery has just been made, that Cocoa, peculiarly 
prepared, forms the best and most nutritious food for animals of 
all descriptions, The experience of all consumers proves that 
horses, cows, or pigs, who partake of this food, mixed along with 
their ocher provender, are in a much healthier condition, yield 
more produce, and are less liable to disease than cattle fed in the 
ordinary manner. Another great advantage is that by its use a 
considerable saving is effected. We recommend our readers to 
give the new condiment called the ‘ Nutritious Cocoa Extract,’ a 
fair trial, as we are sure, while they benefit pecuniarily, their 
animals will physically improve. The proprietors are the North 
British Cattle Food Company, of 178, Bishopsgate-street, E.C., 
who will be glad to forward a sample of 250 feeds for 10s. - or 
1,000 feeds for 34s. 


A MONG the latest triumphs of modern skill, in the adaptation of Machinery 
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A CHILD’S WISDOM. 
By Atice Cary. 


WHEN the cares of day are ended, 
And I take my evening rest, 

Of the windows of my chamber 
This is that I love the best ; 

This one, facing to the hiil- tops 
And the orchards of the west. 


All the woodlands, dim and dusky, 
All the fields of waving grain, 

All the valleys sprinkled ¢ over 
With the drops of sunlit rain— 

I can see them through the twilight, 
Sitting here beside | my pane. 


I can see the hilly places, 
With the sheep-paths trod across ; 
See the fountains by the way-sides, 
Each one in her house of moss 
Holding up the mist above her 
Like a skein of silken floss. 


Garden corners bright with roses, 
Garden borders set with mint, 
Garden beds, wherein the maidens, 
Sow their seeds, as love doth hint, 
To some rhyme of mystic charming, 
That shall come back all in print. 


Ah! with what a world of blushes 

Then they read it through and through, 
Weeding out the tangled sentence 

From the commas of the dew : 
Little ladies, choose ye wisely, 

Lest some day the choice ye rue. 


I can see a troop of children— 
Merry-hearted boys and girls— 

Eyes of light and eyes of darkness, 
Feet of coral, legs of pearls, 

Racing toward the morning schoolhouse 
Half a head before their curls. 


MArriAGE Iv Russta.—When the bridegroom is presented 
the whole house is in confusion ; all the relations, friends, and 
neighbonrs, on both sides, are invited to the house of the 
bride. When all the expected company are assembled, the 
matchmaker comes in, leading the bridegroom by the hand, 
and, going straight to the head of the house, presents him. 
The father first, then the mother, kisses him. The bride’s 
father then leads the young man to a table covered with a 
white cloth ; on the table is a silver salver with a loaf of 
bread on it, and on the bread a salt-cellar with salt. Two 
rings—one ‘of gold, the other of silver—are placed on a small 
silver tray before a golden image of the Virgin Mary holding 
the Child Jesus in her arms. With this image they bless the 
future couple. All the company stand ; the mother holds the 
bride, completely dressed in white, by the hand, surrounded 
by all her dearest friends and companions. All bow before 
the image. - The father takes the image, the mother the bread 
and salt ; the young couple then kneel under the image, and 
are first blessed by the father; the latter then takes the 
bread and salt from the hands of the mother and gives her 
the image, and the same ceremony is repeated. After this 
the father and mother of the bridegroom do the like. Then 
comes the giving of the rings; the bride’s father gives the 
golden ring to the bridegroom, the silver one to the bride. 
They are now affianced to each other, and give each other the 
first kiss. When the ceremony is over, the company enjoy 
themselves ; they chat, laugh, eat, and drink, and separate, 
after having fixed the day for the marriage. During the 
interval between this ceremony and the marriage, the bride- 
groom spends all his evenings with his bride, often {éte-a-téte. 
The marriage ceremony follows. It is also called the corona- 
tion, because, during the \ceremony, a crown is placed on 
the heads of the affianced. Then the priest offers them a cup 
of wine, of which they both drink, as a sign of the union they 
have contracted. A solemn procession is led by the officiating 
priest, the bride and bridegroom following him, round the 
desk placed in the centre of the church, upon which is laid 
the Bible. This is meant to represent the joys which await 
them, and the eternity of these ties. During the public 
celebration of the marriage the rings worn by the young people 
are exchanged : the husband now wearing the silver one, the 
bride the golden. From the church all the company invited 
go to the house of the bridegroom’s father. A week after they 
return to church, when the priest lifts the crown from their 
heads. This is the final consecration of marriage. 
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(yUR NATIONAL CHURCH ; its Teue 

Glory. A Sermon Preached in Caterbury Cathedral 

on Sunday, February 7, 1869. By his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canrersury. Published by request. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 


} Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 1s., 
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Being an English Version of M. Charles Sauvestre’s 
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D: AILY THOUGHTS ON CHRIST 
ALONE, By Zera, Author of “The Divine Gift of 
Rest,” &c. 


London : WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LEANINGS FOR MOTHERS’ 


(G MEETINGS, COTTAGE READINGS AND 
DISTRICT VISITORS. Fscp. 8vo, 2s, cloth boards. 


HE VIRGIN MARY. By the Rey. 
Honart Srystovr, M.A. Book Tract. No. 106. In 
a neat cover, 10s. per 100, or 1}d. each. 


NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE 

YOUNG.—With Tinted Frontispiecos, 2d. in fancy 
cover, No, 85.—Children’s Fruits of the Spirit. 86.—Trust 
and Try.—The Father's Promise. 87.—Ellen’s May Day, 
and Other Tales. 88.—The Young Fisherman of Heligo- 
land. 


LORAL REWARD CARDS.—Packet 
A, containing Twelve Coloured Cards, 8d. per packet 
With descriptive letterpress. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
66, Paternoster-row, 164, Plocadilly ; Brighton, 31,3Western 
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AND F. CROOK’S POULTRY 

APPLIANCES of every description, as supplied to 

Her Majesty, the Nobility, Gentry, Farmers, &c., at home 
and abroad, 
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Yards, in a variety of styles. 
Netting of every size, Gates, €tranding Wires, &c., for the 
Field, the Farm, and the Garden. 

Illustrated List free, upon receipt of Stamped and 
Directed Envelope. 

Land and Premises Inspected, Designs and Estimates 
submitted for Erecting Poultry Houses and Yards, Aviaries, 
and Pheasantries, in Town or Country. 

E. AND F. CROOK,’ 
5, Carnaby-street, Regent-street, London W. 


\ RS. J. JOHNSON, Milliner and 
Dressmaker, begs to call attention to her Price-list 
of Ladies’ under-clothing. None but the best. materials 
used, and first-class work guarranteed, 
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country on receipt of P.O.0O., or town reference. 3 
-aper patterns of Jackets, 2s.; Robes, 2s. 6d.; Walking 

and other Costumes, 2s. 6d., direct from Paris. Millinery 
and Dressmaking in all its branches at extremely moderate 
charges. : 

Ladies waited on at their own residences. Left-off Ward. 
robes exchanged or purchased. 

IVY HOUSE, FOREST HILL, 8. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


THE ARTISANS, LABOURERS, 


AND 
GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(Limited). 


Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £1 paid per Share. 


PreswweNt.—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Locat CounciL. 

Thos. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 

Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 


ARBITRATORS. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- 


bury. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich- | John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. 
field. W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 


Lord Elcho, M.P. M.P. 


&e., &c., &e. 
W. Swixpceucrst, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen’s dwellings on the co-operative principle. No 
beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company’s pro- 
perty. Profits realised by workmen employed on the 
buildings, 40 per cent. Deposits received at 5 per cent. 
Prospectuses on application, euclosing postage stamp. 

Office : 1, Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


pce hte Nach Na ca a en 3 8 A 
HE GOVERNESSESY’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
ef English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 
IN THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 
Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
elass Dinners, and the best methods of serving each 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
January Number. 
Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


BOON TO LADIES.—If your Hair 
is weak or falling off, have it Cut, Singed, and 


Shampooed. 
Charge, 2s. 6d. 


Advice given free of charge on all Diseases of the Hair by 
NICOLL, 40, Glasshouse-street, Regent-street. Hair- 
cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Send for Nicoll’s 21s. Coil, 30 inches long, and can be ar- 


ranged twenty different ways. 


Vz QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 
with unequivocal delight in every part of the civilised 
world. Purchasers are reckoned by tens of thousands. 
No trouble, no nuisance, no breaking of chimneys. 
Packed and sen anywhere, with wicks for three years’ 
use, on receipt of forty-six stamps. The Stella Lamp 
Depot, No. 11, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court-road. 
—Tuos. Grevin Porrer, Patentee. 


LIGHT.—At No. 1, OXFORD- 
d STREET, and there only, is supplied the transcen- 
dently brilliant STELLA LAMP LIGHT. “A boon to 
the literary toiler.”Sunday Times. “Night becomes a 
mimic day. —Review. “With such a genial light for 
winter nights new sensations of home comforts are 
realised.”—Report on Light.—Tios, G. Porren. Patentee. 


RIGGE’S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair 
texture and pristine colour. 

Sold in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each by all P 
fumers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 
Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
the Handkerchief known as 
“THE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &c. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Strengthening, 
tn its softest 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vuleanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £2 10s. 2 set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet Produced, and are self: 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square,—Consultations Free. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


168, REGENT STREET AND 46, GOODGE STREET, W. 


MESSRS. J. BEDFORD & CO. 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their cheap and ‘unrivalled assortment 


NEEDLEWORK, 


Or send for their ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, which can be had Gratis and Post Free. 


of Com- 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH DRESSES, PELISSES, ROBES, &., 


In the Best Material, traced for Braiding, Point Russe, &c., in great variety. 


PANAMA CANVAS AND KID WORK, 


Smoking Caps, Slippers, Cushions, Banner Screens, Work Cases, and many useful Articles in this new 
and easily-acquired work, with Patterns Commenced. 


Boxes of Goods sent to select from on a London reference being given. 


LADIES OWN MATERIAL TRACED FOR BRAIDING OR EMBROIDERY. 


Just published, price Is., sent free by post for 12 stamps, 


THE PRACTICAL POINT-LACE BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


Licht Useful Designs, with Engravings of all the Point-Lace Stitches, and clear and simple 
instructions for working them. 


“The best book on Point-Lace Work ever published.” 


London: J. BEDFORD & CO., 46, Goodge Street; 168, Regent Strect, W.; and at all Fancy 
Repositories and Booksellers. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING & BABY LINEN 


WAREHOUSE, 


M. BRYANT, 28, OxrorD-sTREET, LONDON. 


(Opposite the Soho Bazaar.) 
M. BRYANT solicits particular attention to her Ladies’ and Children’s Underelothing Department. 
Every article being hand-made, and of the best material at the lowest prices. 
INFANTS’ ROBES, CLOAKS, PELISSES, AND DRESSES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Trimmed BASKETS and BASSINETTES. <A Large Assortment of MADEIRA EMBROIDERY. 


BERLIN Wook & FANCY WAREHOUSE. 
Every Novelty in French Jewellery, Beads, Combs, &c. Haberdashery, Hosiery, and Gloves. 


28, OXFORD STREET, LONDON (Opposite the Soho Bazaar). 


TT 


Z. SIMPSON AND GO. 


FOR 


Gloves, Hosiery. 
Lace, Haberdashery. 
Flowers, Trimmings. 
Fancy Articles, 


Silks and Velvet. 
General Drapery. 
Shawls, Mantles. 
Dresses, Ribbons. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


UPWARDS OF 30 YEARS AT 


48, 49, 50, & 53, FARRINGDON STREET, EC. 
PULLED DOWN FOR CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 
TEMPORARY PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


66, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


ng Nos. 1 to 8) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 


‘ f which (excepti 
Any separate pate : a 102, Fleet Strect, London, 


No. No. No. 
1. The Princess Dagmar 41. Mddle. C. Nilsson 81. Queen Victoria 
2. Miss Braddon 42. Empress Charlotte 82. Madame Dudevant 
3. Adelina Patti 43. Miss Emily Faithful 83. Marguerite A. Power 
4, Dr. Mary Walker 44. Miss Burdett Coutts 84. Hannah More 
65 Princess Helehs eee 85. Malle. Titiens 
6. Miss Marsh 46. Catherine Sinclair 86. Lady Dufferin 
7. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketehley) 47. Bessie Rayner Parkes 87. Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
8. Jean Ingelow 48, Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 88. Madame de Stael 
9. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 49, Charlotte Corday 89. Mdlle, Pauline Lucca 
10. Eliza Cook 50, Anne Thomas 90. Countess Huntingdon 
11. Mrs. 8. C. Hall 61. Letitia Eliza Landon 91, Countess Waldegrave 
12. Florence Nightingale 52. Mary Wollstonecraft 92. Grace Aguilar 
13, Hon. Mrs. Norton 53. Mrs. Hemans 93. Fanny Kemble 
14, Mrs. E. M. Ward 54. Mrs. Linton 94, Madame de Sevigne 
15. Mary Howitt 65. Countess Hahn-Hahn 95. Joan of Arc 
16, Lady Eastlake 56. Mrs. Gatty 96. A. B. Edwards 
17. Lady Baker 57. Florence Marryatt 97. Miss Carpenter 
18. Mrs. Thorneycroft 58. Queen of the Greeks 98. Mrs. N, Crosland 
19. Miss Clara L. Balfour 69. Fanny Fern 99. Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
20. Rosa Bonheur 60. Lady Ilerbert of Lea 100. Fredrika Premee ata 
21. Miss Herbert 61. Kate Terry 101. Queen hese a of Spain 
22. Miss Parr (* H1. Lee”) 62. Mrs. Barbauld 102. M iss ast 
23. Mrs. Gladstone 63. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 103, Louisa wre fedana 
24. Mrs. Bessie Inglis 64. Emma Jane Worboise 104. ae ue on 5 
25. Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 65. Mrs. Macquoid 105. Mrs. Ye ver te) : 
. 66. Mrs. Charles Keane 106. Miss Minnie Hauck 


26. Arabella Goddard mM 
7 ‘ 7 7. Matilda B. Edwards 107. Kossinl 
Se ieee 108. The Princess Louisa of Sweden 


ke 68. Mrs. Mackenzie Daniek 
a Rear aisha! 69. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 109. Matilda M. ae 
30. Frances Power Cobbe 7¢. Mrs. Browning 110. Charles Taidoutia 
31. Mrs. Chas. Wightman 71. Mrs. Carey Brock 111. George Mac et pa 
32. Miss Jewsbury 72, Virginia Gabriel 112. Rev. nae = “ 
33. Mrs. Bray 73. Mdme. Schumann y113. Mame. at aE olby 
31. Mrs. Sigourney 74. Mrs. Tighe 141. Anthony pers 
35, Eliza Meteyard, 75. Sarah Tytler 115. Edmund oe 
36. Mrs. Bayly 76. The Princess Margarct. 116, William XN Beopeoes Thackeray 
37. Madame Lind-Goldschmidt 77. Mary Russell Mitford 117. Mrs. Frances Trollope 
38. Mrs. Oliphant 78. Charlotte Bronte wis. Alfred Tennyson 
39. Mrs. Scott-Siddons 97. Mrs. Eiloart 119. John Ruskin 

80, Mdlle, Kellogg 120. Miss Marriott 


40. Mrs, Jameson ey 
: 121, William Hepworth Dixon. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 
Price 7s, 6d 


1 vol. post 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 


By Dar.ow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s, 
[Now ready. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES :— 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, The 
Country Attorney. By Wittram Guitsert, Esq., 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Margaret Mea- 
dows,” ‘‘The Weaver’s Family,” “The Rosary,” “A 
Legend of Wilton Abbey” &., &c. In two vols. 
crown 8v0, 732 pp., price 12s, 

“Considered as a psychological, and even‘as a physio- 
logical study, ‘The Goldsworthy Family’ is worthy of all 
praise.”—Sunday Times. 

“¢The Goldsworthy Family’ is really a masterly novel 
and ina school of art so long neglected, that we expect it 
will find no little favour with the English public.”—Spec- 
tator. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, The Memoirs 
of a Monomaniac. By Wituiam Giusert. One yol., 
crown 8yo, 400 pp., cloth, 6s, 

“The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt 
has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is as great 
as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand ”— Times, 

“ The tales are all selected with a judgment and taste that 
go some way towards redeeming the book from close affinity 
with the ordinary sensation volume. ... A great deal of 
humour lightens the volume from beginning to end.”—Satur- 
day Review. 

“Like Defoe, he almost always succeeds in making you 
think he is copying direct from actual experience, and not 
creating at all.... Yet there is more of distinct idea 
traced in these stories than Defoe ever admitted.”—Spec- 
tator 

“There is a singular skill in the management of all parts 
of this work—a marvellous consistency in the preservation 
of the precise mental condition assigned to the narrator. 
‘Shirley Hall’ has now the rare merit of being thoroughly 
original and unique.”—Morning Siar. 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. 
By WiiuaM Girtsest, Author of ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c, Crown 8vo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloth, 
gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


“*The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
already most favourably known as the author of ‘ Margaret 
senaO we * and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Observer. 

The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 
the under class of English society immediately before the 
Reformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
general state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 


ES ‘The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 
the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shi 

= Shirl 2 
Asylum.’”—<A theneeum. ey Hall 


MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 


Pharisees. By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth 2s. 6d. 


‘This isa most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”—A thenceum. 


“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—Zllustrated 
London News. 


“Tf the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Illustrated Times. 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848. 
By the Author of ‘‘Shirley Hall Asylum. Fscp. 8yo, 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver's Family’ is a 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham, By the late Jony Rose Butuin. 
F.S.A, In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


“The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational.”—Illustrated News of the World. 

‘There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait.’ ”"— 
London Review. 

* There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating. ’—Public Opinion. 


A KING PLAY AND EARL GERALD. 
Tales from English History. By Mrs. T, E. Freeman. 
Square 16mo, 96 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

‘A story of the greatest possible interest, which cannot 
fail to fascinate young people.”—Dial. 


THE STAR of POLAND, and other Scenes and 
Sketches from History. By Miss M. E. Cattow. In 
one vol., crown 8v0, 216 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 2s, 6d. 


“With some attention and very considerable pleasure 
we have read the contents of this little volume. Tho 
simple and unaffected style, and the judicious choice of 
subjects, render it eminently successfulas a book for young 
people.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“They are sure to be well received by many readers, and 
will prove exceedingly interesting to the young.”—Christian 
World. 

“The book will be suitable and welcome as a gift to the 
young, of far greater interest to the recipients than many 
which are selected for the purpose.”—Christian Witness, 

«“ These sketches are intended chiefly to illustrate female 
character. We are sure our young friends would have great 
delight in reading them.”—Nonconformist, 


SORROWS AND JOYS: Tales of Quiet Life. 
Fscp. 8yvo, cloth, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 
“This little volume will bea favourite with young people.” 
—British Standard, 
Ss The little folks will doubtless ponder these quiet tales 
with satisfaction.”—A berdeen Herald. 
London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


HALES GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
—Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism, 
Loss of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &e. Send two 
stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
been tried in vain. 


BERNETHY’S BLOOD PURIFIER. 
—This purifying medicine has an extraordinary effect 
incleansing the blood from all impurities, and produces a 
beautifully clear complexion. In Scurvy, Skin Eruptions, 
Ulcers, and all complaints arising from impoverished 
Blood, its effects are marvellous. Price 2s. 9d. a bottle.— 
London Agents, Messrs, Nuwnrry, 45, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, who are also Agents for “ ABERNETHY’S PILLS 
FOR THE NERVES,” Js, 14d. and 2s. 9d. a box, 


_ 
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["4LY AND HER CAPITAL. By 


= E. 8. GS. Elegantly bound. Crown 8vo, price 
3s. 6d. {Just published. 


Re Cook’s Excursionist. 

The beautiful little book before us contains the 
narrative of her adventures, and of her visit to Caprera, 
Where she was the honoured guest of the devoted 
General for a couple of days.” 


: 2 Londonderry Standard. 

‘This elegant little volume consists of thirty short 
chapters, descriptive of the author’s tour in Italy in 
the year 1866, and it forms a series of graphic sketches 
of the numerous localities visited; together with 
Memoranda of their characteristics and curiosities, 
ancient and modern. The author is a lady of high ac- 
Complishments. 

“This is an exceedingly readable bock, and can 
hardly fail to obtain extensive popularity.” 


; The Leader. 

‘Italy and her Capital will doubtless meet with 
much favour.” 

Public Opinion. 

“This is a gossiping book, by an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Garibaldi. Those who read this little book 
Will fairly have their sympathies moved for the cause 
Which its authoress advocates so ably in her own 
Sphere—that is, as a lady and a Christian.” 


Lady's Own Paper. 
“This is the work of a lady whose heart and soul 
are inspired not only with devout piety but also 
With an intense love of Italy, and a fervid admiration 


ay 


of the heroes of that great but unhappy country. 
London : William Freeman, 102 Fleet-street. 


Just published, foolscap Svo, cloth, price 2s., 


ROPHETIC OUTLINES. Second 

Series, 
foreshadowed, briefly considered in relation to the 
latter days of the Fourth Kingdom. 


By Joun Rees-Moaa. 


This is a Second Chapter in the consideration, in 
he Original Series, of the Four Kingdoms, as fore- 
Shadowed to Daniel and St. John, which work the 

ress thus reviewed :— 

“The author’s spirit is earnest and devout, | free 
Tom that presumptuous self-assertion which is so 
Often to be found in books on prophecy.”—The Inde- 
Pendent. 

_. Llemperately, sensibly, and concisely written.”— 
The Oriental Mail. 

“ The style of this little book is modest and plea- 
8ant.”—The Nonconformist. 

“A calm and careful exposition of the visions of 
Daniel."—The Christian World. 

“We thank Mr. Rees-Mogg as another earnest and 
able witness to the truth that we are on the eve of 
Momentous changes, and that the coming of the Lord 
18 at hand.”—The Rainbow. 

Aad . 

It contains a good sketch of the four great em- 
Pires, interspersed with much-needed warnings nd 
Counsels,”—The Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


Third Edition. Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
A BOOK for the SORROWFUL: or, 


Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Suffer- 
Ings. By the late Rey. E. Heywoop. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


In the Press, 


ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 


Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Pramatie, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
eseription Fscp. 8vo, cloth. [in a few days. 


London : William Freeman, 102,Fleet-street. 
(ity ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, 
CANDLE DEPOT. 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 


AND 


Household Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
free, and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
taken atone time. Railway carriage paid on mixed orders 
£5 value, Price-list sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


a unterial, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
Soni articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
fevers transparency with unequalled strength and 
a} — from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
shape of casy application, A few of the uses to which it 
ol ee The repairs of every description of House- 
men asses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
ip ‘ee pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Seppe of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
and Bo and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
aay ees and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
ae lat cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
Tewed, however much broken, 


S : 
and Lut bottles, at 1s, Sold by all respectable Chemists 
Sole ene Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Dventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
eh ET 


o2 


rm, 


Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 

MLE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Pen yuectured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Birmj set to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Plicati¢®! 4m. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 


meZBNGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
estimo se? all who wish to sing or speak well. 
the testin nut NO: 845.—Jessy Lixo writes: “I confirm 
Tmony already so general.” 


es imonj ee 
benefiteg ate 621.—Lovursa Pyne writes: “1 have 


I THE THROAT AND VOICE. 
M LES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
Clea: 

T 


Testimoy ‘ch from the use of them.” 
fing em ual No, 4,087.—Aurrep G. Vance writes: “1 
ii Very beneficial,” 
Onig ¢ F 
al 4,126.—Ancuptsnop Manniva writes: “I 


Pproy, 
@ Very 1: 
*,* mea highly of them,” 
Susta; hese deli 


htfully fi: : zenges i 7 
2in, ang ; g y flavoured Lozenges improve. 
Stop ite sd incre : ‘ 


} e ase the power and compass of the voice, 
Vora chords © and impart elasticity aud brilliancy to the 


qd in B 
> 14, or 34 oxes at 6d., Is., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 


Blacktriang eee? by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
ad, London, and all Chemists. 


PICTURE FRAMES. 

GILT FRAME, GLASS, 
-—Per dozen, 24s,—for the Coloured 
SSortme : Illustrated London News. A large 
Pri tyery Gao ud chromo-lithographs, at wholesale 
st pricsaseeeeees of Maple and Gilt Frames, at 
- RES, § 


the lowe 


» 57, Drury-lane, & 43, Russell-street, W. 
Estabiished 1800, : 


The Times of the Gentiles as Seriptually . 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


NOTICE. 


Ss. LEWIS, 


Many Years Silk Buyer and Manager for SIMPSON & CO., 
HAS NOW ON SALE 
FOUR THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS WORTH OF 
SILK, SATIN, MOIRE ANTIQUE, AND SILK VELVETS. 


Silks, Plain Colours and Fancy, from Is. 4d¥. to 6s. Ud.; Blacks, from 2s. 2id. to 143 11d; Velvets, Coloured, from 
1s, 113d. to 3s, 11d.; Blacks, from 2s. 11d, to 14s. ld. The above will be the cheapest Lot ever offered to the Public. 


ADDRESS—IMPORTANT. 
Drag UL HEWiSICS? & “C.O% 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN BARS 


(Opposite Furnival’s Inn). 


Spoons and Forks Stamped Al Quality, of the best Manufacture, and 
Guaranteed by 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH 
82, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


on y 
ESTIMATE :-— 
King’s, Thread, and 
Old English, Plain. Bead Pattern, 

12 Spoons, Table 5s oe «es oe are 3 Ed a -. £312 0 aoe £5 2 0 
zy Desert .. on . + o Fie ee Ag as veg ell «0 care 316 0 
12 fe Tea ae a as ee os ric # ey os er hee] wits 23 0 
40° ee Salt SFAueibs sf ee eas ea foe oe he TE eae eer A al Oa Tra) ae 012 0 
6 95 Egg ir <9 ee on on ray ie = oe « 010 6 eae 017 0 
2 “ Gravy Ae, i AG 4 os a <i SC * ‘hal b20 114 0 
2 Ladles, Sauce Se a" we Ee es as ae vs wo seme O12. 0 017 0 
1 Py Sou ss - ee ae or ar on os ue seep LieSs 6. site 111 0 
12 Forks, Table - ee Ee ey 7 <3 ee ae i oe ae4t 1220 wee 6 20 
122935 Dessert ; on 3 8 0 act i) 412 0 
£19 8 6 £27 6 0 

Discount, 50 percent. .. :. oe ee +a 2 019° 6 1313 0 

£99 0 £13 13 0 


RICHARD A. GREEN having purchased, at a great advantage for cash, a Manufacturer’s entire Stock of Spoons and 
Forks, is prepared to offer a Bargain to his Customers. The Prices are taken from the List usually charged to the Public, 
and 40 per Cent. Discount is taken off to insure a speedy return at a small profit. 180 Dozen already Sold. 


RIMMEL’S SURPRISE BOUQUETS, 


Containing a Screen Fan, Violets, 3s, 6d.; Roses and other Flowers, 5s. 


RIMMEL’S ORIENTAL ASPERSOR, 


for sprinkling scented waters, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
tim EL’s New Perremes, Ihlang-Lhlangy, Nouvelle, Marquise and Grande Duchesse. 2s. 6d. each, 
3 in a neat box, 7s. 
Toilet Vinegar, of world-wide celeb~ity for its useful and sanitary properties, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
Extract of Lime Juice and Glycerine, the best preparation for the Hair, 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., and 5s. 
Rose Water Crackers, 2s. perdozen, Costume Crackers (very amusing 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
Illuminated Dinner Cards, 1s, 6d. per dozen; by post for 19 stamps. 
Dinner Table Fountains, to replace the Rose Water Salver, from 1és. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


96, STRAND; 128, REGENT-STREET; and 24, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
17, BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS. 


Patemt Eid @ileves, Belicately Penftiumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
| ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s 8d; post free, two extra stamps 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 
Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents, 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery ® 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


THE 
‘“‘DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
8, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas, 
Carriages and Harness of all kins, fox home and 
foreign service. 
DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIseLEss WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 

Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and Neuralgia, 


HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital 
importance that the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now Sold under the Protection of 
Government authorising a Stamp bearing the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without 
which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, The Times, July 16, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles, Is. 13d., 2s. 91., and 4s. 6d., Dy all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 


(NCES. FOR THE REMOVAL ceinvay, OS oy 
th, =a = = —, 


7 


AND 


LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, 


2s. 94., 4s, 6d., & 11s, 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at Is. 13d. 


| 
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Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & €0,°S 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH 1S 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


WEBSTER’S TEAS 


ARE THE STANDARD OF 


EXGELLENGE 


AND THE TEST OF 


CHEAPNESS, 


Combining Economy with Luxury, ensuring to Con- 
sumers the best value for money, and the enjoyment of 


GOOD TEA. Per TS 
s. d, 
EXCELLENT CONGOU .. .. a ete 6) 


Quite equal to any supplied as best at 2s. 6d. per lb. 

THE FINE KAISOW CONGOU .. .. .. .. 26 
Is the best Half-Crown Tea in England. 
THE CHOICE OLD-FASHIONED SOUCHONG 3 0 
Is the best 3s, Tea in England. 
THE HIGHEST CLASS BLACK TEA .. .. 3 6 
Excels all others, Tea in perfection. 
Good and Useful Black Tea, 1s, 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. 10d. 


No. 39, Moorgate Street, City, 


Corner of London Wail. 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


ELEC DLS, 


28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 
ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 
ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 
ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz. in 
case. 
ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz. 
in case. 
ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 


ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
&e., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed, 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE, 


PERRY & CO.’S 

A INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 

45) TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 
“3 


ANTI-STAIN. 

¢ It casily removes, ink spots, iron 
+) moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 
free Seven Stamps. 

Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, and 
3, Cheapside London. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 

For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 

Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
part to be written upon with a solu- § 
ray tion of soda dissolved in water, then 
mark on the linen while wet, and 
afterwards iron the writing with ahot 
iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- 
*# mnon soda or carbonate of soda will {f 
sui answer equally well, 
Sold by Stationers and Chemists, lish 
prize Sixpence each. Sample, post fi 
tree, Seven Stamps. i ree 


= MARKING:IN 


a ee 


37, RED LION SQUARE, and 
3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


ILIOUS and Liver Complaints In- 
digestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsi- 
ness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all disorders of the Stomach 
and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite 
the recommendation of a mild operation with he most 
successful effect ; and where anaperient is required nothing 
can be better adapted. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at Is. 1jd. and 2s, 9d, per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel] Spring, so hurtful in its 


effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandag: i 
, a andage be y 
the body, while the req : Shree 


uisite resisting power is su lied b 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fittine oie 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s, 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly, 

NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


"XHE material of which these are made ig 

recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223, Piccadilly, London. 
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SEASON 1869. , 
HAPMAN’S, NOTTING HILL, W. 


All Goods marked in Plain Figures. 


EST SILKS ONLY. 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 45s. 12 yards. 
Messrs. BONNET’S SILKS, £3 6s. 12 yards. 

MOIRE ANTIQUES, £3 6s. 9 yards. 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, 
MANTLES, aud JACKETS, beautifully Soft and 
Silk-like. 
Sacrificed at 1s. 11d. and 2s. 6d. per yard. 


ANISH SILK-FINISHED ALPACA, 


As worn by the Princess. 
Exquisite Tints for Evening Wear, 19s. 6d. 10 yards, 
32in. wide. 


BEOCHE SILK-FINISHED ALPACA, 


Perfectly new ; for Promenade. 
Warranted to Wear, 15s. 10 yards. 
32in. wide. 


ATIN CLOTHS and ROUBAIX 
REPS. 
25s. 10 yards. Very durable. 
New Spring Shades now Ready. 


ERGES, All-Wool. The Best Manu- 


factured. 
17s. 6d. (value 27s. 6d.), 9 yards, 34in wide. 
Write for Patterns. 


OURNING.—LADIES: I desire to 


direct your very special attention to my JANUS 
CORD, at 26s. 6d. the Full Dress of 10 yards. It is very 
durable and remarkably cheap. 


NAPIER CLOTH, 15s. 10 yards. 


facture. 
2s. 11d. and 3s. 6d. per yard. 
Beautiful Texture. 


L{ORROCKS'S LONG CLOTH, 4d. 


per yard. 
LINENS, SHEETINGS, &e. 


3 [bes CHAPMAN, NOTTING- 
HILL, W. 
Patterns of all Good Free. 


ORNS CLOTH, Norwich Manu- 


AT THE ROYAL IRISH DEPOT, 
68, GREAT MARYLEBON E-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Can be had 


EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS from 5s. 6d. to 
80s. per dozen; also in Irish Embroidered Muslin as 
follows; Chemissettes, Ties, Collars, Sets, Sleeves, Frocks, 
Robes and Embroideries, &c. Point-lace Aprons 6s. to 21s. 
Coifs, Sets, Laces, Handkerchiefs, Sashes, Parasol Covers, 
Ties, &c. 

AUGUSTUS F. STALMAN COLE, Sole Proprietor. 


HUNTING, SHOOTING, AND 


FISHING, 


THE STRONGEST MAN in the world cannot break the 
ever-lasting Porpoise-skin Boot Laces made by 


GILL AND CO., 


12, Brewer-street, Golden-square, London, W. 
Price 1s. per pair ; by post, 14 stamps ; six pairs, 5s. 

FRENCH DUBBING.—This invaluable composition 
possesses the properties of preserving leather, rendering it 
supple and waterproof. It is identically the same dubbing 
as that used by the best curriers in Bordeaux. BOOTS, 
SHOES, and HARNESS are particularly benefited by its 
application. 

Sold Wholesale and Retail by W. GILL and CO. 
Curriers and Leather Sellers, 12, Brewer-street, Golden- 
square. 

Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s, per can. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO’S NEW MUSIC. 


ATTON’S NEW SONG—OUR DEAR 

OLD CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—Song, 3s.; ditto 

as a four-part song, 2s.; as a piano solo, 3s. Each free at 

half-price, with an extra stamp for postage ; and for a brass 
band six stamps. 


R. T. W. WRIGHTON’S NEW 
SONGS and BALLADS, 3s. each, free by post 19 
stamps each. 


Sleeping on Guard. The Pilgrim’s Return. 


The Belfry. As One by One our 
Quaint and Olden. Friends Depart. 
My Name. Fair Spring is Coming. 


The Flow’ret is Faded. 
O’er Thee Alone. 


The Wishing Cap. 
Remember Me. 


A Wish. Thy Voice is Near. 
The Liquid Gem. Her Bright Smile Haunts 
Shylie Bawn. Me Still. 


HE MUSICAL BOX, a Sensational 


Piece for Pianoforte. By I. Lizsicu. 3s., free by post 
19 stamps. 


HE DAYS WERE SWEET IN 

SUMMERTIME. Song. Words by R. Reece; music 

by G. B, Auten. No.1 in C. No. 2 in E flat. Sung by 
Mr. Vernon Rigby. 3s.; each free by post for 19 stamps. 


THEN THE ROSES BLOW. Song. 
Words by R. Rexcx ; Music by G. B, ALLEN. 33.5 
free by post for 19 stamps. 


(PEE GIPSY COUNTESS, for Two 
Voices. By the Composer of ‘What are the Wild 
Waves Saying?’ 4s. each; free by post, 25 stamps each. 
“A tradition is current in the North of England that a 
young earl of one of the border counties, in the course of 
his rambles, met with a beautiful gipsy girl, whose charms 
at once made a deep and lasting impression on his heart.” 
It is pleasant and varied, and comprises soprano and tenor 
solos. Vide Dublin Express. 4s.; free by post, 25 stamps. 
DIEU.—FAREWELL MY OWN, 
MY NATIVE HOME! Abt’s new simple and ele- 
gant Ballad, so exquisitely sung by Mdlle. Liebhart ; and 
to be repeated, by desire of the subscribers, at Herr Kuhe’s 

Second Uoncert. 3s.; free by post, 19 stamps. 
London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street. 

And of all Musicsellers. 
Sa eg 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVELS. 
This day, 2 vols,, 8vo, cloth, price 25s., 
P BANE 48,..EINN, the 
MEMBER. By Antuoxy Tre 

Illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A. 


IRISH 


OLLOPE. With Twenty 


Now Publishing in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each; or in 
Monthly Parts, price 2s, each, 


TE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By 


AnrHony TROLLOPE. With Illustrations by Marcus 


Stone. 
London: VIRTUE & CO,, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


THE LADY’S 


aq 
PS 


vj|| CHEAPEST, BEST, 


OWN PAPER. 


THE “HOWE” 


Solving atlachines 


COMPLETE 
£7 10s 


ARE THE 


AND 
SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE FOR 


WORLD. /AzLL KINDS OF WORK. 


Gold MaJal — 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE, pang NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
? 
GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 1267 7 FIRST EXAMINING 


64, REGENT STREET, — 
LONDON, W. 


THE “HOWE.” 


ayeHe “Vowel” Washing Machine is 

now unquestionably the most useful that 
is made; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who will see that 
the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the jirst time of using—to 
whom it will then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and with personal 
practical authority cordially to recommend it ; 
such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including the best 
Hand Machines, both Chaia and Lock Stitch. 


Prospectus post free. 


63, FLEET STREET. 


HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, 


£3 3s. 
COMPLETE. 


TO DO 


ALL KINDS 
OF 


DOMESTIC 
SEWING 


Witn NEATNESS AND 
RaAPpipiry, 


Samples 


Free. 


£8 00 


COMPLETE. GUARANTEED 
TO DO 
Samples A Wider Range 
Free. of Work 
WirnHouTt CHANGE 
THAN 


ANY MACHINE 
HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


Dublin, 1865. Paris, 1807. 


THE “ SIMPSON” KEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 
Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival, 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Household, Furniture. 


Price-lists with Samples of Work on application to the 


Patentees, 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLE), Is the 


igs Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order ; 


Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, most 


durable, and best work ; 


Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Those who have once used it are rarely satisfied with 


any other. 


Those who have experienced the worthlessness of 


cheap hand machines and the troublesomeness 
of two-thread machines, are constantly exchang- 
ing for the SInenT Sewina Macuine. Jt is the 


only. practicable machine for family use, being the only one so simple, well made, and 


reliable, that it can be used by any one, will last a generation without repair, and is always 


in order. 


Book (96 pages) free. —Machines carriage paid. 


185, REGENT STREET, & 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


FOR CHILDREN’S — DIET. 
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CORN FLOUR. 
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CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 
are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


[Marcn 20, 1869. 


HE WIDOW’S QUADRUPLECRAPE 
A Special Crape, to indicate the deepest Mourning. 
This crape is very durabie, and will neither change colour 
nor lose its crimp by exposure to wet. It cannot be 
bought at any other establishment in the kingdom unless 
the vendor has previously purchased it at 
JAY'S. 


OIERIES LYONAISES.—Ladies re- 
quiring cheap Black and White SILKS for DRESSES 
are invited to see the FRENCH SILKS Messrs. JAY are 
selling at 2} guineas the dress (15 yards). 
JAY’S. 


hee FRENCH BLACK SILKS.— 


The best Silks, and which alone can be warranted to 
wear, are manufactured by M. Bonnet and Cie., of Lyons 
The manufacturers’ name will be found woven in theend of 
each piece. 

JAY'S. 


\ OURNING, One Guinea and a Half 

the Dress.—J ANUS CORD, manufactured expressly 
for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as the best 
the cheapest, and the most durable matcrial at the price, 
for Mourning. Janus Cord makes up remarkably well, and 
ladies, who at this season of the year wear black for choice, 
will find it an excellent wearing dress. 


JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET, 


NEW DRESSES. 


PURIN G the month of MARCH we shall 
: offer for SALE a very LARGE LOT of NEW, 
PLAIN, and FANCY DRESSES, suited for the present 
and early Spring wear—comprising every new Texture. 
both of French and English Manufacture, and for Price 
and Quality we have never before been able to lay before 
our Customers such a large, useful, and cheap Stock of 
Goods, enabling us to give the best possible value for ready 
money. Patterns, as usual, will be sent post free to any 
address, 
HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


}{OUSEHOLD LINENS, SHEETINGS 

QUILTS, COUNTERPANiS, LONG CLOTHS, 
IIUCKABACKS, TOWELLINGS, GLASS CLOTHS, 
TABLE CLOTHS, and every description of Plain Drapery 
at Manufacturers’ Prices. Goods of this description are 
now exceedingly cheap, and will not be lower in price. It 


is a favourable opportunity for families and others furnish- 
ing. 


Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


ANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 
CLOTHING for Ladies and Children 3 one of the 
largest Retail Stocks at Wholesale prices, 


eres a rerar ey epee in the shortest 
Carriage pa‘d upon all parcels above 20s. in amount. 
Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from al- 
most every Railway Station in London. 
Competent assistants sent with samples of Underclothing 


to take orders in any part of London or suburbs free of 
charge, 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


VELVETEEN for DRESSES, 


MANTLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk- 


ike, sacrificed at 2s. 6d. per yard, usually sold at 4s, 6d. 
Patterns sent. 


EW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 

Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 108. 9d., and 

12s, 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, finest 

quality at 2s. the yard; superior wool Popeline 3 best Paris 
Fabric, at 16s. 9d. the dress, not to be equalled, 


ILK REPS, in Bright Colours and 
Black. The SERRANO CLOTH, a French fabric, 
containing a portion of Wool which is not seen on the right 
side ; suited for morning or dinner wear; 38s. 9d. the Full 
Dress, 


APANESE SILKS, First-rate in 
Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could not 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing an 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
of silks make it impossible to supply more than a limited 
number of pieces at 2s. 64d. ‘The next importation must 
be at the least 4s. 
HARVEY & CO., Lambeth House, Westminster 


Bridge, S.E. 
T HE 


WANZER LOCK -STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 


Vs 


The Wanzer Family Machine ., ., £9 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine ., 4 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot 5 


The success of these new Machines has been unprece- 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free. 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


aro 
coco 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


EWING MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the NEW and WELL-SELECTED STOCK submitted 
for SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho, 
(four doors from Oxford-street). Machines by twenty of 
the best makers. 


The “ Little Wonder”....... sccceseee SL 15 0 
The ‘* Bartlett,” complete ........... . 218 O 
The:** Cleopatra” i. .csecciccs cebees et St 400 
The * Wanzer Lock-stitch” ,, cee eek 0 
Treadle Machines from ./...... Sevacs 440 


Machines exchanged within one month if not approved. 


Printed and Published by WinLtaM Freeman, at 102, 
Fleet-street, in the Parish of St. Bride, City of 
London.—Saturday, March 20, 1869. 
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